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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 


R. LLOYD GEORGE'S review of the war 
M situation on Thursday was chiefly remarkable 
for its announcement that after the recess 
Parliament will be asked to consent to the revocation 
of pledges given to the trade unionists as to excepted 
men in special trades. There is no doubt whatever 
that more labour is wanted for national work, especially 
on shipping, and, pending the effective entry of America’s 
Armies, the last sources of “‘ A”’ men may have to be 
tapped. But we would suggest two things: (1) that 
America should not be forgotten in our calculations, 
and that our military chiefs cannot hope to get fit men 
from this country save at a diminishing rate; and (2) 
that the luxury and semi-luxury trades should be 
drained dry before we take men from essential industries. 
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A more general “ review ” was given in Mr. George's 
speech at Gray’s Inn. It was not, on the one hand, a 
great speech, nor, on the other, was it extensively 
defaced by that cheap and unconvincing rhetoric 
which he sometimes seems to think likely to impress 
the world. But, in its grasp of the main elements of 
the situation, it was a sound and a sensible speech. 


As we have said before, we do not believe that, at the 
present moment, too much stress can be laid upon the 
folly of mistaking weariness in ourselves for repentance 
in our enemies. Mr. George’s reiteration of the inherent 
disastrousness of the policy Lord Lansdowne seemed 
to advocate, of the strength of undefeated Germany's 
position, of the impossibility of getting acceptable 
terms from her now, and of the fate in store for a world 
which gives up as hopeless the task of supporting inter- 
national justice and admits that “the criminal is more 
powerful than the law,’’ was unexceptionable in argu- 
ment. We are glad, also, that he laid emphasis upon 
the ultimate meaning of America’s entry, which, if our 
will holds out until its full effects are felt, is bound to 
determine the issue. Of subordinate war-aims—on 
which Lord Lansdowne requires’ more light—he said 
nothing. And he covered only a part of the ground 
on Thursday. 


* * * 


The lacune were to some extent filled by Mr. Balfour 
in a very interesting debate on Wednesday. The 
customary charges were levelled against our Govern- 
ment of harbouring Imperialist aims and of hiding them 
under the cloak of secret diplomacy. Most of the 
accusations Mr. Balfour was able easily to rebut. 
Those many Englishmen who feared, and those few 
Englishmen who hoped, that the Secret Treaties 
divulged by the Bolsheviks (in spite of our dislike of 
breaches of faith, it would be, cant to pretend that we 
are not glad to have learnt their contents) would reveal 
England as party to some shameful bargain, found 
that there was very little that was objectionable in 
them at all. As Mr. Balfour says, England could 
scarcely be accused of greed in consenting to a Russian 
occupation of Constantinople ; and, anyhow, there was 
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no secret about it. The one really disagreeable thing 
we got from Petrograd was the Russo-French document 
about the Saar Valley and a buffer State. This Mr. 
Balfour dealt with more decisively than ever before. 
The Foreign Office knew nothing of it, and the Govern- 
ment never knew the idea was seriously entertained by 
any French statesman : 


Never did we desire and never did we encourage the idea that a 
bit of Germany should be cut off from the parent State, erected 
into some kind of independent Republic or independent Govern- 
ment on the left bank of the Rhine, so as to make a new buffer 
State between France and Germany. 


To be frank, the one thing which Mr. Balfour did seem 
to skate over was the situation versus Italy. 


* * * 


The reference to the left bank of the Rhine may be 
commended to Sir Edward Carson, with the general 
hope that in time the members of the War Cabinet, 
from most of whom we are getting little leading and 
less light, will be educated by their subordinate col- 
leagues. To the same apostle of British aims may be 
commended two remarks made later in the debate by 
Lord Robert Cecil. Lord Robert specifically repudiated 
an economic war after the war, and he said, with regard 
to the most vital question that confronts mankind : 


He would not remain for an hour a member of any Government 
which did not make the arrangement of a League of Nations after the 
war one of its main objects. 


We have now got to the stage at which no Allied states- 
man (with the signal exception of M. Clemenceau) will 
openly attack the League of Nations idea, but there 
are still some who cannot resist an occasional half- 
sneer at it, and many more, we fear, are—since it appears 
to be common form—paying lip-service to it without 
devoting serious thought to it or to the methods by 
which it may be brought into action. It is easy to 
say “‘ Never again,” and “ This war must be the last,” 
but the end of the war must find the British Govern- 
ment ready with a provisional scheme for the inter- 
national machinery by which alone another and worse 
conflict can be rendered unlikely. It is the duty of 
every man in a position of influence who is convinced 
of that to do his utmost to convert his more sceptical 
and stir up his lazier colleagues. Is the Government, 
we may ask, taking any steps at all towards securing 
a thorough official investigation of the various problems 
involved and the various solutions proposed ? 


* * ag 


We have discussed before, and expressed a general 
agreement with, the Labour Party’s Memorandum on 
War Aims now issued in a revised form and with the 
very important backing of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Trades Union Congress. The one notable 
change is marked by the suggestion that the 
future of Alsace-Lorraine should be determined by a 
plebiscite. Even admitting the practicability of a fair 
plebiscite, we feel ourselves that this is the one case in 
which—the annexation being so recent, the French 


emigration so considerable, the German immigration 
so large and so organised—a plebiscite is undesirable : 
but we believe that the Labour Party were influenced 
by the view of the majority of French Socialists. Other- 
wise the Memorandum is in general accordance with the 
spirit of declared British policy. We do not think that 
much exception could be taken to it even by the 
Bolsheviks, whose spokesman, Trotsky, is now reported 
to be stating that unless the Germans agree to the 
doctrine of “no annexations, no indemnities ”—to 
which he has attached the note “ self-determination 
for all nationalities °—he will break off the negotia- 
tions at Brest-Litovsk. As we write Kiihlmann and 
Count Czernin have gone to Brest to meet this kindred 
spirit, but the Bolsheviks’ position is so shaky that even 
were a treaty arranged with them it would have little 
authority behind it and could not relieve Germany of 
all anxiety about her Eastern frontier. 


* % * 


The week has been a comparatively quiet one on all 
the fronts, owing to the severity of the weather. A 
certain amount of fighting has occurred in Italy, where 
the British troops are now in line, but with no important 
results. Elsewhere the interval is being used for 
changes in organisation. General Sarrail has been 
recalled from Salonica, and General Guillaumet, one of 
the most successful French officers on the Western 
Front, has been sent out to take his place. Sir Douglas 
Haig is reported to have made important changes in the 
personnel of his Headquarters Staff, which had hitherto 
searcely been altered since he took over the command 
from Viscount French two years ago. The Germans 
are busy massing additional men and guns behind their 
Western front; and there is no doubt that they are 
drawing heavily on their Russian front for the purpose. 
Austrian troops withdrawn from Russia are also, it 
appears, to fight in France. The still, frosty nights 
have revived air-raiding. The prevalent theory that, 
for a raid by aeroplanes, the Germans need a full or a 
nearly full moon has received a rude shock ; on Tuesday 
they found a thin crescent moon and the stars gave quite 
sufficient light for their purpose. Five or six aeroplanes 
reached London, but the damage they did was slight. 
The noise made by our defences on these occasions is 
very considerable. But the public should not omit to 
notice that three big raids on London have resulted in 
only twenty-one deaths, the Germans losing at least 
three aeroplanes and nine men in the enterprise. So 
far the raids by aeroplanes have produced nothing like 
the results, in casualties or in material damage, that the 
Zeppelins used to get. 


* * * 


The Canadian elections have resulted in a decisive 
victory for the Borden Government. Its least fortunate 
feature is that the English-speaking and French- 
speaking voters have been ranged almost solidly in 
opposite political camps, and the strife of parties has 
for the time been brought back to a cleavage of races. 
We fear that the blame for this rests to some extent 
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with both camps.* On the” French-speaking side the 
school”“of thought¥led by Mr. Bourassa is thoroughly 
impossibilist ; but on the English side there have been 
a great many recent “ provocations” (such as the 
Ontario education law) which need not have been given 
just as they were. The conscription issue, over which 
the final struggle was joined, was rather its occasion than 
its cause. The deepest of the fundamental causes is the 
dethronement of the French element from the controlling 
position which it so long enjoyed in Canadian national 
politics. It held this position, although a minority, 
because it was compact and central, while the English- 
speaking populations were divided. The enormous 
growth of the English-speaking West during the past 
decade is what has turned the scales against it. There 
is little chance of their ever being turned the other way 
again, but the French will need some time to reconcile 
themselves. The business of both sides—not too 
well understood yet by either—is to refrain as far as 
possible in the interval from all which makes for mutual 


exasperation. 
* * * 


The Second Report of Mr. Herbert Samuel’s Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure (H.C. 167, price 3d.) is 
an instructive document, full of pregnant criticisms and 
useful suggestions for increasing efficiency and promoting 
economy, as distinguished from the cheeseparing parsi- 
mony to which the pre-war Treasury control of the 
departments had sunk, and against which all the 
powerful ones have successfully revolted. An illumi- 
nating fact is that, whilst national expenditure has 
increased twelvefold in amount and indefinitely in 
range and complexity, the Treasury—apparently imagin- 
ing that it was setting a good example—has increased 
its own co-ordinating staff only from 33 to 88! The 
Committee is impressed with (i.) the value of regular 
statistical records of work and achievements in relation 
to staff and expenditure, which are still kept only in a 
few departments, and for part only of their functions ; 
(ii.) the suecess of the new plan of “ costing,” so as to 
ascertain directly from contractors’ books the exact 
cost of each process and each article, in order to contro]! 
charges and prices—a system only now beginning to 
be adopted by the Admiralty. Neither of these devices 
had apparently been suggested by the Treasury. The 
Committee puts its finger on War Office extravagance 
in the number of men kept at home, in the employment 
of no fewer than 1,504 military officers in essentially 
office work at Whitehall, and in the haphazard comman- 
deering of sites and buildings. The Admiralty started 
the new national shipyards without even inquiring 


the cost ! 
ok ea = 


Perhaps the most important parts of the Report 
are those dealing with the rise of prices and with the 
wages of labour. The rise in prices is held to be caused 
largely, not by any undue issue of paper money, but by 
the Government policy of financing the war to a con- 
siderable extent by enabling the banks to expand the 
volume of credit, instead of by more taxation and 
loans obtained direct from the public. The causes of 
the successive rises in wages are detailed, and it is 





proposed that a new enquiry should be instituted into 
what has actually been the increase in the cost of living, 
and how far it justifies the present wages. Meanwhile a 
very strong hint is given that no further increases of 
wages should be conceded—a suggestion somewhat 
inconsistent with the assumption that the system of 
compulsory arbitration to which most trades are now 
subjected is, at any rate, impartial. The proposal calls 
for the greatest watchfulness by the Parliamentary 
Labour Party. It is to be noticed that there is no 
suggestion that there should be any corresponding 
enquiry into the vast increase in the aggregate profits 
of employers, to which the Inland Revenue testifies, and 
which equally swells the Government expenditure. Why 
should not a committee investigate both sides, and 
satisfy public curiosity all round? The Labour Party 
ought at once to demand of the Government that any 
enquiry should extend both to profits and to wages. 


* * * 


A minor affliction of this winter is a threatened gas- 
shortage, and householders are being asked to be 
economical in their use of gas. In the poorer parts of 
London people are largely dependent on gas for cook- 
ing; one may find tenement houses with gas cooking- 
stoves and penny-in-the-slot meters on every floor. 
At the present moment, when we are asked to be sparing 
in our use of the cheapest of all cooked foods (namely, 
bread), there is a strong case for saving as much gas as 
possible for cooking purposes. In these circumstances 
it is to be hoped that private motor-car owners (who 
are not allowed petrol) will be prevented from doing 
what they appear to be doing at present—fixing up gas- 
bags and running on gas. 

* 2k 2 


We desire to call attention to a serious injustice 
which, we are informed, is being inflicted upon the 
British-born children of German fathers and English 
mothers. The fathers of most of these children are 
interned. The mothers usually know no German, are 
entirely English in feeling, and have brought up their 
children as English children. The children themselves 
are British subjects, are allowed to attend the schools, 
and at the age of eighteen and a-half, if the war is still 
going on when they reach that age, will be conscribed 
for service in the British Army. In any case these 
families have a bad enough time, endeavouring to sub- 
sist on the tiny allowances doled out to them under the 
supervision of the Poor Law Authorities. But in 
London and some country districts the children are 
being refused the right of competing for scholarships 
from the elementary to the secondary schools. It is 
only natural that their mothers and the most intelligent 
of the children themselves should be feeling very 
bitterly about this act of wanton persecution. The 
decision in the matter would appear to lie within the 
province of the Local Education Authorities. But we 
should be glad to hear whether or not the Board 
of Education—which has] been strangely reluctant 
to answer letters on the subject—has been in eom- 
munication with them or has itself expressed any 


views. 
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OUR MAIN LINES OF 
COMMUNICATION 


NY policy which is aimed at concluding peace 
A after, and not before, the military strength 
of America has been cast into the scale against 
the Central Empires must put in the forefront the 
problem of shipping tonnage. Unless the transport 
facilities at the disposal of the Allies are maintained, 
and even increased, it will be impossible either to support 
a sufficiently large American army in Europe, or to 
sustain the European Allies over the considerable 
period which must elapse before its advent, and while 
its pressure is making itself felt. The Wilson policy 
of a decisive war and a democratic peace entails as its 
indispensable condition a programme of accelerated 
shipbuilding on both sides of the Atlantic. Nothing is 
more necessary for success than this. 

The Prime Minister’s Gray’s Inn speech showed that 
he appreciates the need; but the record of his first 
year’s administration is far from satisfactory in regard 
to it. In spite of a greatly diminished rate of submarine 
sinkings, the monthly output of Allied tonnage remains 
inferior to the tonnage submarined. Every month, 
that is to say, we are worse off than before; and the 
process need only be continued for a limited number of 
months in order to bring us to a standstill. The state- 
ment made by Sir Eric Geddes on December 138th gives 
ground for hoping that this running sore may soon be 
staunched. But it ought to have been staunched 
months ago, and would have been if the steps taken 
by Sir Eric Geddes, since he assumed control over 
mercantile shipbuilding, had been taken six months 
earlier. The period during which the shipbuilding policy 
was left to the Shipping Controller, Sir Joseph Maclay— 
who had neither the staff, nor the authority, nor (as 
far as we can see) the ideas for dealing with it—was a 
period of lost time, which ought never to have lasted 
so long. 

According to Sir Eric Geddes, the actual output of 
tonnage (mercantile and naval added together) during 
1917 will equal that of 1913, our previous record year ; 
and during October and November the rate for 1913 
has been exceeded by 18 per cent. At first this may 
appear a satisfactory achievement; but on reflection 
one sees that most of the satisfaction arises from com- 
paring two different things as if they were the same. 
The object of mercantile shipbuilding in 1913 was not to 
produce a maximum carrying-capacity of maritime 
transport, but a maximum commercial value. Our 
yards turned out nearly as many types as there were 
vessels ; they devoted a great part of their best resources 
to the construction of liners and luxury ships; they 
built even their tramp steamers with the tapering lines 
and curved plates which necessitate the employment 
of specially-skilled labour. In 1917 mercantile ship- 
building is—or ought to be—on a totally different foot- 
ing. There is no call for fancy ships or luxury ships 
or palatial liners. With a few exceptions (such as 
refrigerator ships) all the merchantmen which we 
require come under only two heads—military transports 
and general cargo vessels. The aim should be to build as 





few types as possible under each head; to simplify 
these types down to the barest requirements of utility ; 
to reduce curved plates and pretty lines to a minimum, 
in order to let the limited resources of skilled labour and 
special plant be spread over a maximum number of 
ships; and so to standardise designs and parts that 
shipbuilding shall for the time being become mainly a 
matter of “‘ assembling”’ the parts turned out in an 
unending stream by every works that can roll a plate 
or turn out a girder. Between this kind of shipbuilding 
and that of 1913 there can be no exact statistical com- 
parison. It would seem that if the resources available 
for the 1918 output had been harnessed to such war 
emergency methods as we have outlined, the increase 
in new tonnage might not have been 18 per cent., but 
more like hundreds per cent. The reason why we have 
done no better is partly, of course, that we have not 
our full 1918 resources, but mainly that the cult of strict 
utility and standardisation has been all too tardily and 
half-heartedly pursued. 

As national safety depends on our getting the better 
of this hesitation, it is worth considering what have 
been the obstacles to overcoming it. Only in a minor 
degree are they connected with the conservatism of the 
skilled workmen; though there are people who will 
always find it convenient to lay the blame in that 
quarter. The real obstacles have been on the side of 
shipbuilders and shipowners—the former naturally 
desiring to work along the old lines, on which they made 
their reputation ; the latter preferring the more elabor- 
ately designed vessels, on the ground that they will 
keep their value for a much longer period after the 
war-emergency is over. The second motive is one to 
which considerable concessions might fairly be made, if 
the emergency were less ; but at present it is imperative 
to override it. 

Both these interests have exerted themselves to 
oppose Sir Eric Geddes’ project for national shipbuilding 
yards; much as in 1915 many of the munition con- 
tractors threw cold water on Mr. Lloyd George’s projects 
for national munition factories. The latter have long 
since abundantly justified themselves. The programme 
which Sir Eric Geddes sketched for his national yards 
sufficiently explains both why they are wanted and 
why they are opposed. He intends to employ in them 
types of labour—war prisoners, for instance—which 
could not be conveniently fitted into ordinary yards. 
He intends to arrange their work on new lines, to 
make them assembling-yards rather than building- 
yards. The material is to be brought to them from 
bridge-building firms and other inland works; it is 
to come not in the form of mere plates, but of plates 
and girders cut, punched, and finished to standard 
sizes and patterns, and even riveted together into the 
largest units that the railways can conveniently 
transport. If the ships so built are built—as they 
presumably will be—to an extremely simplified and 
standardised design, it is to be expected that they 
may be turned out in an endless chain at a quite pheno- 
menal rate, while making a minithum demand upon 
the pre-existing shipyard labour and plant of the 
country. The success of the experiment, if it succeeds, 
may prove the saving of the national situation; but 
it will deal a shrewd and inevitable blow at the con- 
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servatism of shipbuilders and shipowners, which could 
not be dealt so shrewdly in any other way. 

Whatever we do successfully along these lines ought 
to be widely copied in the United States. The American 
shipyards have great difficulty in copying our orthodox 
shipyard methods ; their output is so far disappointing. 
But no country in the world has such a magnificent 
supply of inland rolling-mills for the production of 
large plates and girders as the United States. A method 
which would make the services of these plants effectively 
available for shipbuilding might easily quadruple the 
American output of vessels. Only, if,so, the opposition 
of the business men who are looking not to the war 
emergency but to the post-war trade will need to be 
overcome there as here. Their influence is over-strong 
in the United States at present, and certain of the 
policies which they are allowed to pursue—e.g., the 
diversion of a large tonnage of American ships to non- 
war trade-routes, from which Allied ships have been 
withdrawn—will have to be abandoned if America 
is to bring her full strength to bear in the war. 


THE FOOD QUEUE 


N Political Dynamics equivalents are not measured 
I by specific gravity, and momentum may depend 
on an imponderable. It is a fact that, in spite 
of the high prices, the population of the British Isles, 
taken as a whole, have probably never before been so 
well fed as they have been during the past few months. 
Not only pauperism, but also charitable relief is propor- 
tionately lower than it has been for probably a century 
and a half. The number of children found at school 
to be suffering from lack of food is less than one-tenth 
of what was, unfortunately, customary before the war. 
So far as actually trenching on the people’s food supply is 
concerned, the unrestricted submarine campaign of the 
past nine months has, as yet, achieved no success. 
The food is still there, in sufficient quantity. But 
because the Government has failed, in spite of repeated 
warnings, to organise an adequate system of distribution 
with regard to certain commodities of popular consump- 
tion which the people have the money to pay for, we 
have complaints and disappointments and the Food 
Queue. If Ministers do not take care, the whisk of this 
tail, as North Salford showed, will sweep them away. 
We had the beginnings of the Food Queue six months 
ago, when the potato crop partially failed. This was 
not the result of the submarine campaign, but of a 
deficient harvest. During the last few weeks we have 
had, in London and many other large towns, queues for 
margarine and butter, bacon and tea. In some places 
the milk supply has run short—again, not the fault of 
the submarines. The visitor from other lands is to-day 
amazed at the sight, nearly always in the working-class 
districts, of long lines of women and children forming, 
occasionally as early as six in the morning, outside the 
shops of grocers and provision dealers, sometimes ex- 
tending to hundreds, and even to thousands of persons, 
who wait patiently for hours in the cold in the hope of 
being able to buy one or other of the commodities in 
which they find the supply temporarily restricted. 
Often, when they reach the counter, they find they 
can buy only a quarter of a pound. Frequently, after 
waiting for hours, those in the rear of the procession find 
& notice put up that the shop has “ sold out.” Mean- 
while the well-to-do residents are subjected to none of 
this inconvenience. They do not stand in queues. 





Their regular orders, no doubt pruned of any wasteful 
excess, are met and the commodities delivered as usual 
direct to their kitchens. This inequality of sacrifice, 
commented on by the half-frozen women who have to 
waste their time on the pavement to get food for their 
children, and doubtless exaggerated in the telling, is 
everywhere exciting the town wage-earners to an indig- 
nation much more intense than they would feel if the 
whole nation had to be put on half-rations. It is their 
sense of fairness that is to-day outraged by their wives 
having to suffer in the queues whilst the wives of the 
well-to-do are being put to no corresponding inconveni- 
ence. This rising anger is a grave portent. Already 
artisans are absenting themselves from munition work 
in order to take their wives’ places in the food queues. 
In the recent negotiations in the engineering industry 
over the recognition of the Shop Stewards, when a 
widespread national stoppage of work was only just 
averted, more than one of the official negotiators on 
behalf of the employers and the Government reported 
to the Ministry that, whilst the Shop Steward question 
was the nominal issue, it was largely the breakdown in 
the local Food Supply that led to the feeling out of 
which the men’s action arose. What they are angry 
with the Government about is the inefficiency which 
it has shown in its prolonged neglect to prepare any 
proper system of food distribution ; its refusal to listen 
to the representative working-class organisations which, 
literally years ago, repeatedly urged that this step 
should be taken; and even now its apparent inability 
to shake itself free from the dominion of the private 
interests of this and that type of profit-maker on whom 
it has chosen hitherto to rely for a vital national service. 
The National Food Convention on December 29th, 
which has been summoned jointly by the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress, the Labour 
Party, and the War Emergency Workers’ National 
Committee, will bring to the Central Hall, Westminster, 
over a thousand delegates from working-class organis- 
ations throughout Great Britain, in a frame of mind 
that will produce some very plain speaking. These 
men and women will convey to the Government the 
anger and determination of the queues. 

It is not easy to put one’s finger on the precise cause 
for the queues. There are no more purchasers than 
before, and they are buying no more than before, whilst 
the number of shops has not been appreciably reduced. 
The aggregate supply of commodities in general has 
not been lessened. But the distribution to the retailers 
of certain articles (such as sugar) has been restricted, 
and this in a clumsy and arbitrary way, which ignored, 
in a quite inexcusable manner, alike the shifting of 
population, the transfer of custom and the steady 
increase of the Co-operative Societies ; and incidentally 
greatly favoured the “ multiple shops.” For this the 
Sugar Commission was to blame; Lord Devonport 
failed appreciably to remedy the grievances; and 
Lord Rhondda is still enmeshed in a bad system. Of 
certain other commodities the supply has recently been 
spasmodic (notably of tea, butter, margarine and bacon) ; 
and Lord Rhondda has succeeded neither in making it 
uniform, nor in ensuring regularity of delivery by the 
railways. The result has been a temporary local 
shortage, now of this, now of that; and a certain 
amount of “scare,” leading, on the one hand, to a 
doling out of supplies by the quarter of a pound, and on 
the other to a going from shop to shop of timid house- 
keepers, anxious to accumulate a little hoard—both 
influences greatly multiplying the number of separate 
customers. The final touch has apparently been sup- 
plied by some of the retailers themselves, who have 
advertised the fact that they were going to have butter 
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or bacon at a certain hour, in order deliberately to 
attract a crowd. The workmen are, in fact, entirely 
right in their indignation. There is no cause for the 
queues, and no excuse for them, beyond faulty manage- 
ment, for which the workmen are equally right to hold 
the Government responsible. It is a primary function 
of the Government of any civilised community to ensure 
the regular, uninterrupted and sufficient supply of the 
necessaries of life to all its people. A Government that 
fails in this fails altogether. 

What the workmen want, what their organisations 
pressed, in vain, on Lord Devonport, what has repeatedly 
been urged on Lord Rhondda, is Compulsory Rationing ; 
not in the form of Food Tickets, which strive simply to 
limit the consumption of the rich and selfish (and in this 
always fail), but in the form of Registered Orders, 
filed by Registered Retailers, supplied by Registered 
Wholesalers, the Food Controller allotting to them 
week by week the aggregate amount of the individual 
orders registered up to the prescribed maximum (or 
any necessary proportion thereof); each household’s 
share being thus reserved for it, irrespective of wealth 
or class. This involves making all the Wholesalers and 
Retailers into mere distributing agents for the Govern- 
ment ata fixed commission. It means overriding all the 
interests of particular profit-makers, and all the schemes 
of the margarine makers and the multiple shops to 
increase their trade. It involves an absolute equality 
of distribution among rich and poor; and, what is more 
important, the securing to the poorest family (if it 
chooses to register) the same guarantee of supply of its 
exact share of the available produce as has hitherto 
been enjoyed only by the rich. And, if a further out- 
burst of discontent is to be avoided, the system of 
Registered Orders that we shall doubtless persist in 
calling Compulsory Rationing ought not to be confined 
to a few articles ; the result of this being at once to send 
up the price of the other commodities, and thus practi- 
cally to reserve them for the well-to-do. The system 
ought to be applied simultaneously to all the articles 
of which the Government can control the supply, such 
as sugar, meat! and bacon, butter and margarine, 
not only tea but also coffee and cocoa, not wheaten 
bread only, but also all imported cereal substitutes ; 
and not merely these necessaries but also all tinned 
meats, fish and fruit, and jam, marmalade and treacle. 
The Government could, if it chose, supply all these 
week by week in such a way as to guarantee to every 
family in the land, rich or poor, that took the trouble 
to register, that its exact share of the available aggregate 
total would be secured and reserved for it by the retailer 
of its choice. There would be no food queues; and 
not much chance of the rich people getting more of these 
commodities than the poor. There could be no more 
profiteering in their distribution. The people would 
then face the possibilities of shortage with equanimity. 


A LITTLE SERMON FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


T is the custom in certain provincial towns about 
this time of the year for the respectable inhabi- 
_ tants to flock to performances of The Messiah, at 
aor they hear it proclaimed in almost defiant song 
that 
All we like sheep— 
All we like sheep 
Have gone astray. 
It is right that the words, like every truthithat has 
hecome a truism, should be uttered with: a ; certain 





defiance. Truth needs occasionally to be lifted out 
of the commonplace with a shout. It would be difficult 
to imagine a truth which it is more necessary for the 
prophets and artists to hold up before our eyes like a 
saving sign than the truth about the universal errancy 
of human beings. Forgetting this, we forget not only 
truth but charity, and lapse into the self-righteousness 
of censors. That is why to every man whose morality 
is inclined to stiffen into self-righteousness we should 
like to make a Christmas present of the works of Anatole 
France. Anatole France, at least, has no doubt that 
we are a race of sinners: he sees us as creatures that 
merit tolerance rather than praise. He takes even a 
low view of human nature. It is a view which, if 
accepted as a complete representation of the truth, 
would diminish the world to the dignity of a poultry-run. 
It is endurable, indeed, only as a licensed jester to 
what may be called the royal view of human nature. 
Its splendid service to morality lies in its destructive 
influence on the superior person’s view of human nature 
—which is base and false as a counterfeit jewel. It 
at least helps to prevent us from being tempted by 
paste virtue. There has been a great deal of nonsense 
talked against respectability in the last quarter of a 
century, and the young rebel is sometimes as self- 
righteously disreputable as his father was self-righteously 
a pillar of morality. The sinner rather than the moral 
man is the modern Pharisee. At the same time, the 
revolt against respectability had sufficient justification. 
It was a revolt against a privileged class of moral men— 
against a sort of moral Junkerdom. Scotsmen love 
Burns for many reasons, but the chief reason of their 
love for him is that he defied in his life and his song the 
moral Junkerdom of Scottish Presbyterianism. It is 
not that they became any the less Presbyterian as the 
result of it, but that they felt Scottish Presbyterianism 
was imperfect without the addendum of the charity of 
Robert Burns. Hence there is no verse of the Bible 
which is more often on their lips than Burns’s counsel : 


Then gently scan 
Your brother man 
And gentlier still your sister woman. 


Burns wrote better poetry than this, but he never 
wrote better morality. Here he restated the spirit 
of the New Testament to an Old-Testament-ridden 
world. He touched morality not only with emotion 
but with kindly emotion. For a view of the world as 
a bureaucracy of Sabbatarian saints justly dominating 
a subject race of sinners he substituted a view of the 
world as a democracy of various sorts of sinners. That, 
it seems to us, is common-sense as well as charity. It 
is a view as likely to be arrived at by a man of science 
as by a poet. Sin, we take it, is only another name for 
imperfection, and imperfection is a more universal 
characteristic of human beings than two-leggedness 
itself. It is easy enough to find a human being without 
two legs, but it is impossible to find a human being 
without imperfections. Nations and men alike, we 
wander in the valleys of imperfection all our days. 
Occasionally, we meet with or hear about some peculiar 
monster of villainy in comparison with whom we are apt 
to think of ourselves as perfect angels. That is the 
worst of exceptionally bad men: they give middling 
men an excuse for feeling good. The nation that excels 
in wickedness does the world the same sort of disservice. 
It tempts the other nations into self-righteous self- 
praise. It is as though the iniquities of the black sheep 
were such an astounding load that the other sheep 
were in danger of being so engrossed in the horrific 
vision as to lose sight of the fact that they themselves 
are also victims doomed to error. For ourselves, we 
do not believe in pretending that the black sheep _is a 
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duffle gray. But this is no reason why the other sheep 
should begin to give themselves airs. 

To realise that we are a brotherhood of egoists and 
fools and thieves errant, however, is only the beginning 
of virtue. What the end of it is, Heaven alone knows. 
Most of us are inclined to single out some one virtue 
as the chief goal of virtue. But it always becomes 
clear at a crisis that no single virtue has any claim to 
be regarded as the goal of virtue. The virtue that is 
not a part of the whole procession of virtues is a virtue 
that has broken bounds and is at times scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from a vice. The Prussian officer is 
brought up in the religion of valour. There are occasions 
when one is inclined to think of valour as the summit 
of the virtues, but valour in the service of tyranny, 
as we have seen during the present war, may be merely 
another name for murder. Clearly, valour, as Miss 
Cavell said of patriotism, is not enough. The valour 
that thinks of itself as being enough is the enemy of 
valour. The patriotism that thinks of itself as being 
enough is the enemy of patriotism. The virtues, as 
Socrates was so fond of impressing on his exasperated 
fellow-citizens, are not many but one. There are no 
virtues, but only virtue. Excellence must not be 
isolated from excellence. Just as the philosopher 
reminds the soldier that “ valour is not enough,” so 
he is careful to remind the artist that “ beauty is not 
enough.” There is an age at which enthusiastic young 
persons argue vehemently as to whether the aim of the 
artist should be truth or beauty. The object of the 
artist should, according to a more philosophic view, 
be neither truth nor beauty, but both. Art brings 
truth under the law of beauty, and beauty under the 
law of truth. Its function is to keep alive the imagin- 
ation, which is the builder of every fine thing in polities 
as in poetry, in philosophy as in painting, in ethics as 
in architecture. To the mind of Blake imagination 
seemed to be the Holy Ghost. Morality which is lacking 
in imagination is unquestionably an argument against 
morality, and is to that extent an evil. It is a tomb of 
life, and Blake attempted to shatter it in pieces with 
paradoxes with such violence that the very Nietzscheans 
ultimately claimed him as their own. The spirit of 
Blake is not the spirit of Nietzsche, but each of them 
was in a measure a seer in revolt against the tyranny 
of virtues that had fallen short of virtue. There is no 
denying that the respectable Churches of the world have 
laid themselves open to the charge of having upheld a 
negative ideal of virtue. They have made abstinence 
from various sins a substitute for generosity of soul. 
They have made chastity seem the enemy of charity, 
and so have done a wrong to the beautiful ideal of 
chastity itself. The result of a great deal of the preach- 
ing of the Churches has been to set the various virtues 
at loggerheads. Confusion is the result in this as in 
most other civil wars, and in the course of the fighting 
one virtue gets knocked on the head at one time and 
another at another. Baudelaire’s call to intoxication, 
though it would be foolish to describe it as a call to a 
devout life, need not on the other hand be regarded as 
a declaration of war against all the virtues. It is a 
wild protest rather against the qualified virtue which 
prefers dullness to imagination. The artist finds it 
easier to sympathise with the virtue of the saint than 
with the virtue of the total abstainer. The saint, in 
nine cases out of ten, will no doubt be found to be a 
total abstainer also. But total abstinence—we use 
the phrase in a wide sense—is with him a mere incident 
of saintliness, not a substitute for it. 

One of the great enemies of virtue, we realise with 
some misgiving, is the desire to preach. Preaching is 
m at least five cases out of ten a comment by the 





saved to the more or less saved on the unsaved. The 
only good sermons are those addressed by the preacher 
to himself, such as the meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 
Even when one begins by preaching to oneself, however, 
one is too human not to interrupt oneself occasionally 
in order to indulge in the luxury of preaching at other 
people. The ambition to stand in a pulpit intoxicates 
some people as the ambition to sit on a throne has 
intoxicated others. Our sermons are our vices. We 
are so busy talking about virtue that we forget to 
pursue it. How in our wiser moods we envy the noble 
attitude of those who never give good advice! There 
are some people who never cast a censor’s look or utter 
a censor’s word on their neighbours’ errors, and yet 
go about the earth like the incarnate spirit of charity 
and goodness. Charles Lamb survives as such a person 
in literature. He is himself the model of virtue largely 
because he never preached about it (as the present 
writer is doing) or set the virtues at each other’s throats, 
as many moralists do. Many a censorious preacher 
merely helps virtue to commit suicide in his sermons. 
Lamb, one feels by comparison, is not an advertiser or 
vulgariser of virtue. He charms us into being on good 
terms with virtue rather than threatens us into a sour 
alliance with it. That is why we would advise those 
who wish at this season to resume their intimacy with 
the authentic speech of virtue not to trouble to read 
this sermon at all or any other sermon, but to turn back 
and read once again the imperishable Essays of Elia. 


PREVENTION OR CURE 
O' vm mainly to war conditions, a big step forward in 


preventive medicine has suddenly come into the 

region of practical politics. A Departmental 
Committee has been appointed by the Lord President of the 
Council to enquire into and report upon the present chaos in 
and inadequacy of dental practice. Roughly speaking, 
there are in Great Britain some 2,300 qualified dental practi- 
tioners who have undergone the required training and who 
practise according to an accepted professional ethic, and a 
more or less unknown number of unqualified practitioners 
—not less than 12,000 and probably 16,000, some of 
them men of high American and other foreign qualifications, 
and many of them quacks. 

The war has impressed upon the powers that be the 
astonishing inadequacy of qualified dentists as contrasted 
with public needs, and as a result this Departmental Com- 
mittee has been appointed with Viscount Knutsford as its 
chairman and an all round representative membership. 
Unfortunately much of its time will be given to the consider- 
ation of malpractice and bad-practice that is said to occur 
in the worst class of unqualified dental business. Further 
time will be given to the consideration of the plea put forward 
by the unqualified (as the only solution for existing 
irregularities and anomalies)—namely, that their vested 
interests be secured by creating for them a “ Register” 
similar to the Medical Register and the Dental Register, in 
which their names would be entered as unqualified but 
“ registered.” Further consideration will be given to the 
“practicability, without impairing the existing guarantees 
for the efficiency of dental practice, of (a) modifying the 
course of study and examination prescribed for dental 
qualification; (b) reducing the time occupied; (ce) 
diminishing the cost of training dental students.”’ The 
whole object is, of course, to increase the number and 
quality of qualified dentists. 

Now, the main reason for the rather amazing paucity of 
reputable men, in spite of the highly remunerative 
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character of dental practice, is, to put it bluntly, the loss of 
standing and consideration, both socially and professionally, 
that goes with the mere fact of being a dentist. This is a 
very real deterrent which will not be overcome by either 
ignoring it or by attempting to hide it behind sophistications. 
It follows, therefore, that there will be no great inrush of 
students wishing to qualify unless dental status is appreciably 
raised so that a man can feel that he is entering a profession 
equal in consideration to that of general medical practice 
or the law. 

For medical and surgical practice, the obvious way to 
raise professional status is to stiffen and enlarge the curri- 
culum prescribed for qualification. It does not, however, 
follow that this is therefore necessarily true of dentistry. 
A dentist needs first and foremost a very high and a very 
specialised quality of operative skill which would be of minor 
value to the general practitioner. Diagnostic ability involv- 
ing a thorough acquaintance with the ever-increasing field 
of medical and surgical knowledge is of much less technical 
importance to the dentist, and in discussing the advisability 
of stiffening the qualifying course of dental instruction, one 
soon arrives at the point at which it is asked whether the 
desirable end is to insist on double qualification and admit 
to practice only those who are qualified doctors first and 
qualified dentists after. The double training is a necessity 
of the case, since the curricula for general practice do not 
and cannot give the very specialised operative experience 
which dentists must have. Obviously, double qualification 
would decrease the number of practising dentists, since the 
additional time and expense of the double training would be 
prohibitive to many students. 

But apart from the academic aspect of the matter it need 
scarcely be emphasized that titular qualification, whatever 
the grade of education implied by it, can at best be but a 
slender guarantee of ability. What it really and practically 
amounts to is the safeguarding (by the professional brother- 
hood) of the public interest against malpractice by any one 
of its members. This is secured by first setting a standard 
of entrance and then making the retention of titular qualifi- 
cation dependent upon conformity to an accepted professional 
ethic. But no standard of qualification can prevent the 
entrance of men into practice who are not personally fit for it. 
There can be no pretence that a curriculum stiffened beyond 
the necessary point will thereby ensure a higher grade of 
practitioners, but it is true that it will restrict the number 
of entrants. 

The real point at issue, however, is one that may perhaps 
escape the attention of the Departmental Committee, and it 
is worth while, therefore, to state it here as clearly as possible. 
It is the principle of private practice itself which has broken 
down. 

General private practice—on trial for nearly two 
generations—failed so notoriously to reach the masses that 
it had to be compelled by legislative force to accept the 
conditions of the Insurance Act. There has been no more 
blatant display of the commercial instinct than was made at 
that time, in the name of the organised medical profession ; 
it was made so painfully clear that pecuniary interests came 
first, and public health a very long way after. The fault 
is inherent and integral in the system of private practice as 
is shared in common by all the professions, dentistry just as 
much as medicine or law. The well-to-do can, to-day, get 
excellent and ample dental service in spite of the paucity of 
dentists, but for all those to whom a guinea or half a guinea 
fee is prohibitive there is no such thing in Great Britain as 
decent dental service except at the few existing dental 
hospitals and organised dispensaries. It is so easy for the 
skilled and qualified dentist to make an income of £1,000 and 
upwards, and for the unqualified and sharkish to make 
£10,000 per annum, that humbler fry who, because of their 





location or their lack of commercial or professional ability, 
accept a fee of one, two, or three half-crowns, are not reliable. 

The wage-earning class, when it gets its teeth seen to, 
gets, on the whole,’ such a wretched substitute for really 
high-class work that it is not unfair to call the whole of 
cheap dentistry a fraud. 

Private practice in any profession will cater for the well-off, 
but it will for ever fail to meet the needs of the masses. 

And in the case of dental service this has led to a very 
serious state of things, for although it is not yet recognised 
either by the medical fraternity or by the public at large, 
dentistry is, so far, the only truly preventive medicine 
we have. 

It is hardly too much to say that if our whole population 
from the age of four or five onwards could have adequate 
conservative dental work, so that they reached maturity with 
a normal full dentition in sound condition, a very great part 
of preventive medicine would have been achieved by that 
means alone. For their alimentation, digestion, growth 
and general well-being would have been largely assured by 
efficient mastication. They would, at any rate, have been 
free, during the active growing period, from the malnutrition 
due to defective mouths, nor would they have acquired those 
chronic forms of almost incurable indigestion which originate 
from the same cause. They would also have evaded the host 
of diseases that are due to the slow and insidious absorption 
of septic poisons produced in unhealthy conditions of the 
mouth. The enormous prevalence of this steady poisoning 
is at last becoming more widely known, and dental service, 
which strikes at its very source, may well claim to be 
preventive in a true sense. 

The school dental service already established in many of 
the counties and boroughs of Great Britain can be taken 
as illustrative of what might be done. In one of the home 
counties where conditions of work are not very favourable, 
one dentist, using his whole time in visiting schools and 
treatment centres, inspects over 10,000 children per annum 
and fills more than 2,000 carious teeth. Inspection starts 
at five years old and the effort is made to inspect each child 
twice yearly so that a defect shall be detected at once and 
the tooth filled while the cavity is small. The treatment is 
continuous during the whole school period from five years to 
the leaving age of thirteen or fourteen years old. The 
majority of these children will reach adolescence with normal 
mouths and with some understanding of the value of their 
teeth. Unhappily, many parents are still obstinate un- 
believers as to dental work and refuse to have their children 
treated. The cost of treatment is nominally 1s. 6d. for 
fillings, one or any number required, but this charge is 
reduced or dispensed with altogether in all cases of inability 
to pay. Readers of Tae New StaTEsMaN will, however, be 
fully aware of how great an obstacle to proper medical 
treatment there is before us in the dense parental ignorance 
and prejudice of the masses. The distrust and suspicion 
apply even more to dentistry than to general treatment, and 
in the instance before us the results are that, of the children 
whose parents are notified that treatment is required, two- 
thirds have to go without attention, since the parent has the 
power of refusal and exercises it. This example of school 
service is useful as giving an idea of one man’s work, mainly 
in country districts spread over a large area and under a 
County Council which is notoriously “ economical ” in its 
expenditure. = 

It appears, then, that there is a rather astonishing under- 
supply of qualified dentists and that the population urgently 
requires more dental treatment than it now gets ; further, 
that even an increased supply of qualified men will not meet 
the needs of the masses, since cheap dentistry, in private 
practice, is a business abandoned to the unqualified rather 
than a profession for the qualified. In addition there is the 
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rather invidious social and professional status of dentistry 
acting detrimentally against any large increase of 
practitioners. 

Most of these difficulties would be met or lessened if the 
coming Ministry of Health—with its necessarily inherent 
bias towards prevention rather than cure, and realising the 
importance of dentistry as the first preventive step ready 
to hand—would include a State Dental Service as an integral, 
perhaps even a fundamental, part of its structure. To 
ensure success it would be necessary to treat the matter 
with far deeper appreciation than dental work has hitherto 
received. The staff, if we are to secure efficiency, would 
have to be of the best class and should rank in position and 
remuneration equally with the medical staff, instead of, as 
at present in County Council service, below it. And salaries 
should bear favourable comparison to the earnings of private 
practice, instead of, as in present public service, being 
little more than one-third of average private gains. The 
alternative of a niggardly policy both in regard to status 
and pay, could only result in understaffing with second-class 
men. 

Under the best circumstances it is conceivable (using the 
quoted instance of school treatment as a basis of calculation) 
that a staff averaging, say, ten dentists per county, or about 
800 for Great Britain, could in less than one generation 
secure for us a nation not only normal in their teeth, but 
freed in a purely preventive way from an enormous amount 
of suffering and disease which we are otherwise bound to 
endure as the wages of neglect. This would leave the balance 
of to-day’s qualified men to meet the requirements of the 
well-to-do classes in private practice. After a lapse of time 
dependent upon whether the dental scheme at its inception 
was comprehensive or constructive in character, the dental 
staff could be decreased from the original number required 
to fight against prevailing conditions to the minimum who 
would suffice to treat a population brought to a condition of 
dental normality. 

The suggestion looks rather large, but the moment is 
obviously a favourable one, for never before has the public 
mind been so much aware of the importance of public health. 


COMMUNAL KITCHENS AND 
THE BIRTH-RATE 


EVERAL months ago I here discussed, under 
S the title “Housing and Homing,” an 
important factor of what may be called 

the certainly morbid part of the falling birth-rate. 
The evidence that our housing accommodation is in 
itself of a nature inimical to the birth-rate is universal 
and indisputable. It applies to big cities, little towns, 
rural districts. It affects the middle-classes as well 
as the artisan class. The evidence accumulated and 
discussed upon the National Birth-rate Commission is, 
unfortunately, in no need of any qualification by 
anything that has been done since we reported in 
1916. Our report and the needs of childhood might 
be entirely non-existent for any evidence to the contrary, 
either in what we are doing or what is projected. 
Housing, yes, but homing, never! The reason, of 
course, is. economic. No matter who is behind the 
new building, this factor determines its type. Guinness 
and Peabody buildings, municipal enterprises, private 
enterprise, the efforts of the State at Rosyth or else- 
where—one and all concern themselves with provision 
for adults, simply because provision for children does 
not pay. In this sense, be it observed, no service to 
the future pays; no sacrifice of the present, no maternal 





pang, nothing that maintains our race can be said 
to pay. 

But when the nation as a whole takes up the question 
of housing we might expect a further-sighted view to 
prevail. We do spend money on the future, as, for 
instance, in education, because we admit that, on 
the whole, to provide for its continuance is the duty 
of any nation; therefore we may perhaps now begin 
to consider the propriety of building houses where there 
is room for children, and which women may thus turn 
into homes for the young future. Quite apart from 
these biological or patriotic considerations there is an 
economic possibility. 

Is it not possible to clean the slate and ask ourselves 
what kind of house we want to build for the family 
of the future? In all the many discussions of this 
subject hitherto the perpetuation of all the old features 
is taken for granted. Things are to be better, airier, 
cleaner, less unpleasant to look at, but nothing 
resembling a change of type is contemplated. According 
to some authorities, women are to be called in at the 
last, when all essentials have been decided, in order 
to state their views on cupboards and larders and 
so forth. In short, the woman’s problem—for housing 
is that if it is anything—is to be solved by men. 

How they are likely to solve it might be guessed by 
anyone who happened to be present at a recent 
Conference at Grosvenor House, where representatives 
of male municipal wisdom were assembled to consult 
with Sir Arthur Yapp on the matter of Communal 
Kitchens. The hope was that local activity might 
be started in order to provide Communal Kitchens 
for the various purposes which they serve. Amongst 
those purposes we will remember our economy of 
food, fuel, transport, and labour. Further, they mean 
hot meals on her return home for the woman who works 
outside as well as within it, and hot meals for the 
children without prejudice to the mother’s work. 
Let us ask ourselves what proportion of the average 
working woman’s energy is spent upon the purchase, 
carriage, cooking of food, and we soon discover that 
hosts of women would be released from something 
searcely less than slavery if they could be relieved of 
the greater part of these duties. The communal kitchen 
would do so. It is a war measure; but, like a great 
many other war measures, it would, and will, be of 
no less, though less urgent, value as a peace measure. 
Observe now the male verdict expressed on behalf 
of various municipalities concerning these proposals 
of Lord Rhondda and Sir Arthur Yapp. They may 
be summed up in the indignant question: If we are 
to have this thing forced upon us as a war necessity 
in such-and-such a poor district of London, have we 
any guarantee that there is to be fair play all round, 
and that the Ministry of Food will establish a communal 
kitchen in the neighbourhood of Park Lane and 
Grosvenor House? This is an example of the way 
in which men, totally and perfectly ignorant, speak 
for women on a women’s matter. 

The obvious reply was, of course, that, as I pointed 
out several months ago elsewhere, the communal 
kitchen provides for the working classes just what 
the idling classes provide for themselves—if and when 
they have money enough. The typical, modern, 
expensive, completely equipped block of “‘ mansions” 
in London to-day has a common kitchen and restaurant, 
whereas the individual suites of flats are without a 
kitchen altogether. The other day we were told that 
people of moderate means in Wimbledon are clubbing 
together to provide themselves with a similar blessing 
on their own account. What do men mean by talking 
such unutterable rubbish as that quoted above ? Where 
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have they been all their lives; who on earth elected 
them to speak or act for any public purpose, and why ; 
and how many Burgomasters could be found in Germany 
thus qualified for their task ? The truth is that we are 
such an uneducated people that not one in ten thousand 
of us so much as knows whether or not he does know 
anything on any subject put before him. 

Years ago at Garden City, Letchworth, Mr. Ebenezer 
Howard, its pioneer, entertained me at Holmesgarth, 
which I here cite as at least the prototype, if not the 
model, of the thing I have in my mind. It is a well- 
devised architectural plan, accommodating many 
families, not one above the other—as in mansions— 
but side by side, with a central kitchen and restaurant 
accessible under cover for all. There, as in the most 
expensive London suites, the individual kitchen is 
disposed of. The enormous practical advantages of 
the communal kitchen in this particular seem hitherto, 
however, to have been recognised and published by 
only three men—Mr. Howard, Mr. Edmund J. Smith 
(of Bradford, in a recent admirable address which 
even extended his many services to mothers and children 
in that city), and the present writer. 

Women, however, would pronounce for the next 
move not in units, but in millions. Before we decide 
upon the type of the 300,000 houses we propose to 
build as soon as possible, let us call in women in the 
first place and ask them not “‘ Do you want cupboards ?”’ 
which, of course, they do, but ‘‘ Do you want kitchens ? ” 
which, for the most part, directly they know what we 
mean, of course they do not. 

In short, I suggest that we now have an unprecedented 
opportunity for making a great forward move in our 
national housing. Whilst others must think of the 
present—economy of food and women’s labour and so 
forth—I am thinking of the future. To include the 
communal kitchen as an integral part of our new 
housing will be to serve the birth-rate, and the lives of 
those born, in two distinct and valuable ways. 

First, not even a woman can eat her cake and have 
it. The more of her physiological income she spends 
on external work the less she has for internal work. 
This is a necessary truth, which we fail to perceive 
because a woman’s latent resources are so immense 
and she draws upon them when she must. But she 
does not abrogate the law of the conservation of energy 
nor one of its necessary consequences, which Spencer 
called the principle of “* Individuation versus Genesis,”’ 
and which Geddes and Thomson have recognised in 
the preponderance of anabolism over katabolism in 
the female—that is, the natural or maternal female— 
as compared with the male. Every device that lessens 
the external burden gives a better chance to the supreme 
burdens of gestation and lactation. 

Second, if by practically abolishing the private 
kitchen we can save one room per house, we practically 
resolve my old antithesis between “housing and 
homing.” We save at least one room per home for 
fine children instead of poor cooking, and we largely 
abolish that factor of the falling birth-rate which 
consists in the absence of house-room for the nation’s 
children. 

The Committee of Architects (all male), which has 
been appointed to solve what is so very much more 
than an architectural or male problem, does not appear 
to have thought fit to hear evidence on my proposal, 
authorised though it be by three years’ work upon 
the Birth-rate Commission; but perhaps women may 
come into their own just in time to make possible the 
very substantial piece of social reconstruction or 
evolution which, I submit, is embodied in my proposal. 

LENS. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HE testing of the new form of Regulation 27e as 

to war or peace pamphlets has soon come, and 
the Labour Party has provided it. I am not 
prepared to state authoritatively the facts as to the Party’s 
manifesto’ concerning war aims issued on Tuesday last 
as a pamphlet and quoted from at length, and gingerly 
commented upon, by a wary Press; but I am prepared 
to give ‘£5, say, to the funds of the National Party, if it 
is proved that the document was submitted to censorship 
seventy-two hours before publication, or half an hour 
before publication at all. And I am prepared to give a 
further £5 to the same holy cause if the authorities, having 
been thus flouted, take any punitive action against the 
law-breakers. Nevertheless, the pamphlet was a pamphlet, 
and since it was sent to all the constituent societies of 
the Labour Party, of which there are probably over a 
thousand, it must have had quite a respectable circulation. 
The pamphlet has been officially accepted by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress, and, of 
course, by the Executive Committee of the Labour Party. 


ok ne * 


The new regulations for the treatment of Conscientious 
Objectors in prison comprise one or two real improvements. 
For example, the prisoners are in future to be allowed 
to talk to one another—and not merely to themselves 
or to the unseen presences—during exercise. But some 
of the clauses are in the spirit of tragic farce. Thus, though 
prisoners may now write letters once a fortnight instead of 
once a month, the letters must not exceed one sheet of fools- 
cap, instead of two sheets as before. This preposterous rule 
merely gives an unfair advantage to small calligraphy and 
fine-pointed nibs. Its effect on the eyesight of the recipients 
of letters I need not describe. The regulations announce, 
as though it were a concession, that prisoners may receive 
visits once a month, the visit not to last more than a quarter 
of an hour. This benignancy is not really a concession 
at all, as previously visitors were allowed to see prisoners 
for half an hour once a month. The period of the visit 
is to be, or has already been, restored to half an hour, 
thanks to effective protests. Considering that relatives 
and friends, often poor, sometimes travel very long distances 
—-a hundred or two hundred miles—to pay the visit, even 
half an hour does not seem to me to be excessively generous. 
Many people, ultimately loquacious, cannot really start 
talking under a quarter of an hour. 





a * 


There was a crowded and a chilly theatre for Lieutenant 
Granville Barker’s political play, Vote By Ballot, on Sunday 
afternoon. Overcoats and mantles were the rule. The 
notion spread by theatrical critics that the play was over- 
subtle has no foundation in fact. It was as plain as a pikestaff, 
and was thoroughly understood, even in the Committee-box, 
where at least one prominent critic was installed. The 
dialogue was full of wit, and contained some excellent sayings 
in support of the Tory Party. The one drawback of the 
piece was that it was not dramatic, or at any rate that 
such drama as it held was poured out in a single moment, 
and too early. The thrill occurred first and the psychology 
afterwards, which amounts to a fault of construction. 


ns x HK 


The most stimulating incident at the Gray’s Inn dinner, as 
to which expectation rose so high and realisation fell so low, 
was the short speech of Lord Halsbury, aged ninety-six, in 
reply to the toast of his health, proposed after the end of the 
formal programme. The vigour and directness of this old 
man are still astounding. ‘* We have heard to-night some 
things with which we heartily agree,’ said the illustrious 
Die-hard, and added with malicious reluctance, “‘ and many 
things in which—I suppose—we must—-acquiesce.” It was 
a good saying, and Lord Halsbury brought the house down 
far more effectively than Mr. Lloyd George when, in speaking 
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alike of Prussian treaty-breakers, and of Englishmen who 
supported war in 1914 and now don’t support it, he made 
with immense gusto the broad remark: “* We all know that 
a man who enters into a bargain and then backs out of it is 
a dirty scoundrel.” 


* * * 


Mr. Lloyd George himse!f looked a strong and independent 
individuality. (But then Lord Beaverbrook was not, I think, 
present. At any rate, he was not in his advertised place.) 
The tone and phrasing of the Prime Minister’s references to 
Lord Lansdowne were histrionically very clever. But there 
was little in his speech beyond one or two rather happy 
similes. He began by saying that the speech was addressed 
to the nation. Conceivably it may have suited the nation, 


but the assemblage of inside experts found the procession of 


platitudes somewhat tedious towards the close. When the 
speaker ceased to manipulate his eyeglasses and dropped his 
notes, everyone waited for a grand climax. Forensic skill, 
however, seemed to falter at the critical moment. The 

eroration was much better to read than to hear. The voice 
lacked conviction. Do not suppose that the performance 
was a failure. As a task in the spectacular day’s work of an 
extremely harassed Prime Minister it went through with fair 
efficiency, even with credit. But as an energising stream for 
the reinforcement of men at once intelligent and candid, it 
simply did not exist. 


3 ak BS 


As the diners were invited to meet not only the Prime 
Minister but the “‘ Heads of the Air Force,” and the night, 
after the Prime Minister had sat down, became distinctly 
aerial, it was a pity that in no speech was any reference made 
to the very prominent part in the air played by Canadians 
and Australians. I am not in favour of making a song about 
Colonials at the expense of the mere Briton ; but the fighting 
heads of the Air Force themselves make a quite special song 
concerning the extremely helpful enthusiasm of Colonials 
about the air. In one congratulatory speech, referring to the 
youthfulness of the main body of air-fighters, it was said that 
many of them but for the war would still be at Eton or 
Harrow. This perfectly well-meant conventiona! phrase was 
taken up with spirit in the Service reply to the toast, and the 
fact stressed that far more fighting aviators came from board 
schools than from Eton or Harrow. Indeed the democratic 
system of promotion in the Air Force got a free advertise- 
ment, and drew applause which was noticeable without being 
vulgar. 


a aK * 


Despite smooth accounts to the contrary, the honouring 
of the “‘ Contemptibles ’ of Mons and the Marne last Satur- 
day was not very well carried out. We knew how to enter 
Jerusalem, but we do not know how to make a fuss, or how 
to receive a fuss, concerning valour, fortitude, etc., ete. It 
was perhaps not quite a coincidence that Sir Frederick 
Milner’s letter about the frightful injustices still practised 
upon disabled soldiers appeared in the Press on the very day 
of the Contemptibles’ parade. Sir Frederick is a clever and 
a persistent man. I remember he told me long ago that he 
had already paid over twenty thousand personal visits to 
disabled soldiers. Perhaps he wished us on Saturday to see 
for ourselves how easy it is to speechify and cheer in laudation 
of courage, and how difficult to behave with even common 
decency towards courage when money is mentioned. The 
Times, by the way, is making a habit of not printing letters. 
It did not print Sir Frederick Milner’s, nor any part of it. 
In 1} inches of space it chronicled the fact that it had 
received the letter and gave the briefest, baldest description 
of its staggering contents. In 1} inches also it gave a bene- 
diction to the revival of Charley’s Aunt at the St. James’s. 
But it allotted the best position in its Saturday issue to a 
Eeataeey puff of the Contemptibles’ parade, and on 
Monday filled more than a column with an account of the 
same. Still, Sir Frederick’s letter had an immediate effect 
on the authorities. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
THE CONSCRIPTION OF WEALTH 


To the Editor of THE New STaTESMAN. 

Str,—The able article on the Conscription of Wealth in your 
issue of the 8th instant has evidently roused great interest among 
your readers. In order to arrive at a sound conclusion on the 
subject, however, it is necessary to grasp the main facts of the 
financial situation created by the war. . . . 

Let us assume that the war continues another year and that 
when it is over National War Loans held by British capitalists 
amount to, say, 7,000 million pounds, or about 50 per cent. of the 
rest of their capital. The latter may be fairly reckoned to be 
still worth 18,000 or 14,000 million pounds, because the wealth of 
private capitalists in the aggregate, apart from War Loans, will 
not have decreased during the war by more than 1,000 or 2,000 
million pounds, as they will still have all their land, buildings, 
plant and property the same as before. It is true that stocks 
and stores will be depleted, and property in general will be some- 
what out of repair and a quantity of foreign investments will 
have been sold to neutrals and some money borrowed from them. 
But against these losses of capital there will be the huge extensions 
of all sorts of productive undertakings in connection with the 
war which can be turned to other uses afterwards. I think, 
therefore, that it is fair to reckon on the wealth of private capital- 
ists—which amounted to, say, 15,000 million pounds before the 
war—being increased to 20,000 million pounds after the war, 
about one-third of this post-war capital consisting of War Loans 
and the remaining two-thirds being made up chiefly of property 
as it existed before the war. 

Looking at the situation in this way, does it not appear to be 
perfectly fair to make capitalists liable for a great part of the 
War Loans? And should they not repay the loans as quickly 
as possible after the war? This they would do by giving up 
part of their capital in the manner indicated in your article, 
with the result that they would come out of the war freed from 
the burden of National Debt and with nearly as much capital left 
as when they entered on the war. 

The only alternative that I can see to this conscription of 
wealth would be for capitalists to retain the apparent increase of 
40 per cent. or 50 per cent. on their original capital which they will 
have secured during the war, and for the whole nation to carry 
a burden of huge taxes for a generation to come amounting to 600 or 
700 million pounds a year, which would be needed for the nation to 
pay its way and carry on the government of the country. Such a 
solution as this, however, we may be quite sure neither the 
working classes nor our leading business men would approve 0i, 

Capital and Labour will have to pull together after the war 
to re-establish the national industries, and it would be a bad start 
if Capital were to attempt to get rid of its own obligations by 
loading them on to the fruits of future labour. Such action 
would only lead to more trouble later on. The capitalist owners 
of 2a well-managed business under similar circumstances would 
cut their losses and write down their inflated capital, and this is 
what the capitalists of the nation ought to do with their war- 
inflated capital. They would thereby gain the respect of the 
labouring classes, who would have to admit that capitalists have 
their uses after all.—Yours, etc., Eric M, CARTER. 

33 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of the 8th instant appears a lengthy article 
headed, ** The Conscription of Wealth.” As one of your original 
subscribers and constant readers, may I be permitted to make a 
few observations on the subject ? 

The writer is probably entirely ignorant of the fact that there is 
a certain class of ** wealth ” which is already suffering from a very 
severe conscription. There are very many, like myself, owners of 
settled estates, the agricultural value of which is small, and whose 
principal revenue is derived from minerals. It may surprise the 
writer of the article to learn that all we have left is 5s. 6d. in the 
pound. We pay :—Income Tax, 5s.; Super Tax, say, 3s. 6d. ; 
Mineral Rights Duty, 1s. ; proportion which under Settled Land 
Act has to go to the trustees, 5s.; making 14s. 6d. In addition 
to this in my case, as in numerous others, a very large half-yearly 
sum has to be paid for interest on mortgages raised to pay the 
death duties. 

Unless the object of the agitation is the complete ruin of the 
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class of landlord to which we belong, I fail to see how the system 
of conscription suggested can incommon justice be applied to the 
“‘ wealth ” represented by 5s. 6d. in the pound.—Your obedient 
servant, “ ALREADY CONSCRIPTED.” 

December 12th. 

[In a sense the Mineral Rights Duty is a confiscatory income 
tax; its justification is that the owners of the land did nothing 
to produce the minerals. The allocation under the Settled Land 
Act cannot properly be regarded by our correspondent as his 
property at all. In the last resort the levy of 8s. 6d. (we think 
the figure should be 8s. 3d.) postulates an income of at least 
£100,000 per annum, so that our correspondent clearly retains 
enough to live upon in some comfort. There are, we may add, 
many people whom we would rather see “completely ruined” 
than our correspondent.—Ed. N.S.] 


Miscellany 
GEORGIAN POETRY 


HE new volume of Georgian Poetry * makes something 
of a break in the continuity of the series; and it 
should effectually dispel an idea, which is still 
prevalent in some quarters, that it is no more than the 
expression of a single school or group or even clique. The 
absence of Brooke and Flecker would, of course, have been 
in itself enough to have changed the appearance and modified 
the atmosphere of the collection. The first volume of the 
series coincided with the beginnings of their reputations ; 
the second emphasized the posthumous growth of their 
fame ; and in the general mind the term “ Georgian Poetry ” 
was particularly associated with these two writers. But 
there are other gaps. Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie has been 
silent for the last two years; and Francis Ledwidge is 
omitted, presumably because his last book was not thought 
to have reached the level of his first. It may cause some 
surprise to find that Mr. D. H. Lawrence is missing as well ; 
but it may be guessed that either his versification or his 
psychology has at last become too much for the editor. 
Against these, no fewer than nine names appear for the first 
time; and I should imagine that the average age of the 
eighteen poets included is perceptibly lower than it was in 
1915 or 1912. 

The nine new writers are as follows :—W. J. Turner, J. C. 
Squire, Siegfried Sassoon, I. Rosenberg, Robert Nichols, 
Robert Graves, John Freeman, Maurice Baring and Herbert 
Asquith. By a quaint device, the alphabetical order is 
inverted, so that the new entrants enter in the order stated. 
This has been done, according to the editor, so as to bring 
more of the novices into prominence than would otherwise 
have been the case. But the inversion does no more than 
bring five new-comers into the first half of the book instead 
of four, and actually ends with two instead of with one. 
It would have been better, if it was really thought necessary 
to take any steps at all, to have printed all the new-comers at 
the beginning and let alphabetical order go hang. 

We can all of us, of course, shout resentfully that So-and-so 
has been omitted and that So-and-so has been included. 
Remonstrances in this key lie among the common expecta- 
tions of the anthologist ; but they are rarely very helpful to 
him or very enlightening to his public and may be passed 
over on the present occasion. It will be more profitable to 
take the book as it is. But it is difficult to say how far it 
represents in any intelligible way the trend of English poetry 
during the last two years. This question depends very much 
on the answer to another question, whether during this time 
English poetry has shown itself as developing any particular 
trend. Certainly, on a first reading, the book communicates 


* Georgian Poetry, 1916-1917. Edited “by E. M. The Poetry 
Bookshop. 4s. net. 








a distinct impression of battle, murder and sudden death. 
Mr. Sassoon writes : 
Robert, there’s a war in France, 
Everywhere men bang and blunder, 
Sweat and swear, and worship Chance, 
Creep and blink through cannon thunder. 
And Mr. Nichols writes : 
Ha! ha! bunched figures waiting. 
Revolver levelled quick ! 
Flick! Flick ! 
Red as blood. 
Germans. Germans. 
Good! O good! 
Cool madness. 
And Mr. Graves writes, somehow more convincingly : 


One moment you'll be crouching at your gun, 
Traversing, mowing heaps down half in fun; 

The next, you choke and clutch at your right breast— 
No time to think—leave all—and off you go . 

To Treasure Island where the Spice winds blow, 

To lovely groves of mango, quince, and lime— 
Breathe no good-bye, but ho, for the Red West! 

It’s a queer time. 


But a closer examination reveals the fact that this impression 
is derived almost wholly from Mr. Sassoon, Mr. Nichols and 
Mr. Graves, and does not give a complete or a correct notion 
even of them. The military inspiration in the book, apart 
from the special emphasis put upon it by these three writers, 
is really very slight; and there is nothing to prove that 
the war has yet had any serious effect on the development of 
English poetry. It exists in the work of some of these 
writers as a thing which happens to have happened to them, 
just as they might have been by chance in a railway accident 
and have written about it. 

When the true influence of the war appears, as it may 
very well yet do, it will appear in a much subtler and more 
powerful manner. It will determine not so much the matter 
as the manner and the tone and the atmosphere of our 
poetry. Meanwhile the better-founded impression which is 
derived from a second and closer examination of the present 
volume shows that modern inspiration has not altered 
appreciably since 1912 ; and the new-comers to the gathering 
have as much in common with the original contributors as 
the originals have in common among themselves. They 
show, that is to say, curiosity, restlessness, impatience, a 
determination to be honest and to see clearly and to avoid 
the use of subjects and diction which appear suitable only 
because they have been used before. These are large and 
vague phrases, but thereis no closer formula which will em- 
brace the modern movement. The important point is that no 
formula could be devised which would include the older con- 
tributors to these anthologies and exclude the new entrants. 

The editor’s decision to cut down the space allowed to the 
older inhabitants in order to make room for the new can be 
defended on obvious grounds ; but its results are sometimes 
unhappy. It is a little absurd, for example, to give Mr. 
De la Mare six pages against the seventeen allotted to Mr. 
Robert Nichols. During the last two years or so, Mr. De la 
Mare, though without any revolutionary change of heart, 
has so developed as almost to have become a new poet ; 
and the progress he has thus made is really vastly more 
interesting than the whole appearance of Mr. Nichols. 
Mr. W. H. Davies is not ashamed to sing the same song a 
hundred times over; and the four pieces by him given here 
represent him adequately, being just such excellent pieces 
as he has always written. But Mr. De la Mare has been 
growing enormously and has entered on a new stage of 
the utmost possible interest, of which the four pieces here 
chosen only give a very imperfect notion. One of them, 
The Scribe, indicates briefly his new greatness of conception ; 
but the others, though beautiful, are less remarkable. 

Of the new-comers, Mr. John Freeman has been the 
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longest before the public and should really have been in- 
cluded in the 1912 volume. Tardy justice is done to him 
now by the allocation of twelve pages to a really excellent 
selection from his poems. His talent is strange, difficult 
and aloof; and it is not always easy to be sure whether 
he is in trouble with his metres or can hear rhythms which 
are not perceptible to the ordinary ear. But, however 
this may be, he has a marvellous command of landscape 
and atmosphere, and can make an unreal scene vivid in a 
few abrupt touches, as in the first verse of Stone Trees : 
Last night a sword-light in the sky 
Flashed a swift terror on the dark. 
In that sharp light the fields did lie 
Naked and stone-like; each tree stood 
Like a tranced woman, bound and stark. 
Far off the wood 
With darkness ridged the riven dark. 
Mr. W. J. Turner, who is equal with him in obscurity, will be 
a very fine poet when he has attained a sufficient control 
of his medium. At present he is too impatient always to 
write well or to make himself clear; but he has access to a 
whole range of subjects and sensations which are entirely new 
and entirely his own. Of his six pieces here, there is 
only one, Eestasy, which one could think of as having 
possibly been written by another poet; and this does not 
mean that Ecstasy is imitative. The themes of the other 
five would, in all probability, never have occurred to anyone 
else. Perhaps the best of them is Magic, which begins : 
I love a still conservatory 
That’s full of giant, breathless palms, 
Azaleas, clematis, and vines, 
Whose quietness great Trees becalms, 
Filling the air with foliage, 
A curved and dreamy statuary. 
What is valuable in Mr. Turner is the suggestion his work 
conveys that E. M. was not mistaken when, in 1912, he 
detected signs of a new effort in English poetry. The new 
effort is still working and Mr. Turner contributes to it ; his 
curiosity, restlessness and impatience are the qualities of 
his older colleagues. 

It is impossible, of course, in any reasonable space to 
give a full description of a book containing extracts from 
the work of eighteen poets, nearly all of whom deserve 
detailed discussion. But a few more points may be men- 
tioned briefly in conclusion. The selection from Mr. Ralph 
Hodgson is, perhaps, the most inadequate thing in the book. 
Of his three pieces, The Gipsy Girl is good, but the others are 
below his usual standard. It is true that his finest poems 
were published too early for this collection and that two of 
them appeared in the 1915; but that most exquisite poem, 
The Bride, was available for this and is almost on a level with 
The Bull and The Song of Honour. Mr. Harold Monro, 
who ought not to have been in the 1912 volume at all, but 
who underwent a cataclysmic change of heart in time for 
1915 continues to deserve his place and is well represented. 
Mr. James Stephens has been overtaken by a disastrous 
facility and his talent is for the time obscured. It is all very 
well for him to 

Sing that Peg 
Has an egg, egg, egg, 

but the song is hardly in the Georgian key. Mr. Masefield 
contributes sonnets and other poems about Beauty and such 
things ; but the best sonnet on Beauty in his last volume is 
not here. Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s three pieces are graceful, 
but not likely to attract so much attention as King Lear’s 
Wife two years ago. Mr. Maurice Baring’s one beautiful 
poem is somewhat out of the picture. The other good 
pieces in the book point forward and the bad pieces nowhere ; 
but Mr. Baring seems to point backwards, having recaptured 
the sweetness of a former age. Mr. Herbert Asquith’s The 
Volunteer is already well known. Mr. I. Rosenberg and Mr. 
John Drinkwater also ran. Epwarp SHANKS, 


OUR LADY 


I. 


GODDESS azure-mantled and aureoled 

That standing barefoot upon the moon 
Or throned as a Queen of the earth 
Tranquilly smilest to hold 
The Child-god in thine arms: 

Whence thy glory? Art not she 

The country maiden of Galilee 

Simple in dowerless poverty 

Who from humble cradle to grave 
Hadst no thought of this wonder ? 


When to man dull of heart 

Dawn’'d at length graciously 

Thy might of Motherhood 
The starry Truth beam’d on his home: 
Then with insight exalted he gave thee 
The trappings—Lady—wherewith his art 
Delighteth to picture his spirit to sense 

And that grace is immortal. 


Fount of creative Love 
Mother of the Word eternal 
Atoning man with God: 
Who set thee apart as a garden enclosed 
From Nature’s all-producing wilds 
To rear the richest fruit of the LIFE 
Ever continuing out from Him 
Urgent since the beginning. 


II. 


BEHOLD! Man setteth thine image in the height of 
Heaven 
And hallowing his untemper’d love 
Crowneth and throneth thee ador'd 
(Tranquilly joyous to hold 
The Man-child in thine arms) 
God-like apart from conflict to save thee 
To guard thy weak caressive beauty 
With incontaminate jewels of soul 
Courage patience and self-devotion : 
All this glory he gave thee. 


Secret and slow is Nature 

Imperceptibly moving 

With surely determinate aim ; 
To woman it fell to be early in prime 
Ready to labour mould and cherish 
The delicate head of all Production 
The wistful late-maturing boy 

Who made Knowing of Being. 


Therefore art thou ador’d, 
Mother of God in man 
Naturing nurse of power: 
They who adore not thee shall perish 
But thou shalt keep thy path of joy 
Envied of Angels because the All-father 
Call’d thee to mother his nascent word 
And complete the creation. 
Rospert Bripces. 
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Art 


MATTHEW MARIS; AND A 
WORD ON DEGAS 


HERE are three landscapes by Matthew Maris, the 
‘Souvenir d’Amsterdam,”’ the “Four Windmills,” and 
the “Outskirts of a Town,” which have been shown 
in various galleries from time to time, and which have always 
remained in my mind with a haunting persistence. There 
are very few landscapes in modern art so impressively com- 
plete and pregnant. And they made one eager to see more 
by this rarest of contemporary masters, who lived so long an 
exile and a recluse and who produced so little. The memorial 
exhibition of Maris’ work at the French Gallery in Pall Mall will 
disappoint those who may have expected a revelation of long- 
concealed or hitherto inaccessible work of the same quality as 
those I have mentioned. Two of these three pictures are 
shown, the “Four Windmills” and the ‘Outskirts of a 
Town ” ; and they seem to me as beautiful as ever. And there 
are a few more paintings shown which, if not on a level with 
these, have the same rare temper and grave, intimate mood. 
But the rest are unsatisfying in themselves, though of great 
interest as a disclosure of the artist’s inner nature and his 
endeavours towards self-expression. There are, of course, 
important works by Maris which are not in this exhibition. 
If it were not for Rembrandt, Matthew Maris might seem a 
strange and unlikely phenomenon in the art of Holland ; 
especially by the side of his two brothers, who are typically 
of the Dutch tradition, and whose art is so unlike his own. 
And yet where could he have sprung from except from that 
old Holland, the quintessence of which he seems to have dis- 
tilled into the ‘‘Four Windmills” and the ‘‘Souvenird’Amster- 
dam”? Those pictures, I believe, were painted from memory 
when the artist was an exile in Paris; painted with a pas- 
sionate home-turning imagination, out of his heart. The fact, 
if true, may explain the concentration and depth of still 
feeling put into them and coming out of them. So many 
pictures have been painted for the sake of painting some- 
thing, so few comparatively from such an inward surge of 
emotion. These seem to have been painted as a poet writes 
his poems, letting his memory dwell on the things it has 
chosen out and cherished, and leaving out unconsciously all 
the things which are inessential because they did not con- 
tribute to the emotion of the hour, and whose addition dis- 
tracts from, distributes, or diminishes that emotion. Is not 
this the right way for the painter to work, at any rate on 
themes like these ? But Maris, I imagine, was one of those 
who, like Blake, found nature at close quarters ** put them 
out.”” There are some works of his youth shown in this ex- 
hibition which present him asa solid craftsman of grave tem- 
perament; such are the sombre ‘‘ Waterfall” and “ A Head 
of a Girl”; but even here one seems to detect an underlying 
dissatisfaction, a feeling that the painter had not found what 
he really wanted to say. And what was it that Matthew 
Maris wanted to say ? I do not know ; but I should guess that 
it was something he never succeeded in expressing as he 
wished, something that perhaps more and more eluded him. 
It was, I think, the mystery of things, the sense of something 
just beyond the visible, that yet surely might be evoked by 
hint through visible images, if only they could be discovered. 
** The Edge of the Wood ” ; that was the kind of theme that 
haunted him. He seems to have been continually trying to 


. make paint express all that invasion of charm and fear which 





a child may retain through life from vivid memories of the 
woods, with all their secret life—birds disappearing among 
the branches, and songs trilled from nowhere, and the rustle 
of dead leaves when a mouse passes, and the sudden leap of a 
squirrel—and, with all that, the profound silence of the trees, 


the immobility of stem behind stem, half-discovered in re. 
cesses of shadow or clear and prominent in the sunshine. 
‘Enter these enchanted woods, you who dare!” One 
might think that to Maris, with his sensitive, shy nature, the 
world was symbolised in some such way. There was a secret 
of strange beauty, if one could only capture it. And in his 
later work, the canvases which have been brought from his 
studio, the twilight seems to have fallen about him in his pil- 
grimage, and the quest to have removed itself to an ever more 
indefinite distance. Shy natures sometimes, with a kno w 
ledge of what is unexpressed in themselves, will wonder about 
the human beings whom they meet, wonder what thoughts 
are going on behind silent faces, tease themselves with the 
mystery which eyes and lips, unconscious gestures, and 
chance attitudes appear so pregnant with, yet with which 
actual speech is sometimes as discordant as if it belonged to 
another world. And this was what Maris was struggling to 
get expressed in form and colour. But form and colour at 
last seemed too material and tangible. Paint could not be 
vaporous enough to answer the indefinable emotions he was 
tracking. And the quest ended in mist. We may say it was 
failure, and point to the inexhaustible realities he turned 
away from, the quarry of robust and assaulting imaginations ; 
we may say that it was a small thing to lose the world for, 
and contrast the victories of more masculine masters, grap- 
pling with their immense material and invigorated even by 
their defeats. Yet the intensity of pursuit has always fascina- 
tion, and Maris on his way sang a few songs of enchanting 
beauty. Is it not enough ? We have had in England an 
artist whose career has some curious resemblances to that of 
Matthew Maris; I mean the little-known but singularly 
interesting Edward Calvert. But where Calvert sought to 
penetrate and recreate the imaginative life of Greece, Maris 
was fascinated by the Middle Ages. 

A picture like the “Four Windmills” is an instance of 
painting which superficially seems to reflect the vision of 
everyday life, and yet with what adifference! Wherein does 
that difference lie? One may point to the fine spacing, the 
subtlety of the design and colouring ; but something remains 
over, hard to seize or characterise in words, something that 
springs from the artist himself. ‘* The singer becomes what 
he sings”; the true painter becomes what he paints. This 
undefined something it is which heightens and deepens our 
vision as we look at the picture, and we realise that after all 
it is a vision very different from that of our workaday eye- 
sight. It is at once familiar and strange. 

The accident of death has associated with Matthew Maris 
another master of totally contrasted temperament, a severe 
designer, resolute in exploration of his matter, a draughtsman 
of the lineage of Ingres. Perhaps some day we may see an 
exhibition of Degas in London. One of the things we shall 
want to see in Paris after the war is the Camondo Collection, 
now in the Louvre, though of course not visible. Ten years 
ago I went to see Count de Camondo’s Japanese prints, but 
came away more impressed by his early paintings of Degas 
than by anything else. I have no space now to write of 
Degas’ art, but everyone should go and see the modern 
paintings at the Grosvenor Gallery, if only for the superb 
example of it there shown, “ Les Blanchisseuses.” I came upon 
it unexpectedly, with that sudden shock of absolute satis- 
faction which is so rare an experience. Just two washer- 
women, with their bundles, against a yellow wall; nothing 
aggrandised, nothing smoothed or extenuated ; but the dis- 
covery of the natural rhythm in the poise and swing of the 
figures, cordially emphasized but not rawly exposed, com- 
municates a sheer joy, absorbing into it delighted recognition 
of the strong seizure of character,the decisive finding of the 
contours, and all the other elements of mastery. Well had 
Degas learned the secret of Utamaro and his peers. 

LAURENCE Binyon. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


MAN I saw this week asked me, with medieval 
A bluntness, who were my favourite authors 
“Oh.” I said, “‘ Homer, Dante, &c.”” This did 
not satisfy him. “ Well,” I said, “what do you mean 
by favourites ? I am very fond indeed of Wordsworth.” 
“Yes,” he said, “ but would you read him in prose on any 
subject he cared to write about?” ‘“ By God, I wouldn’t,” 
I said. ‘ Well, whom would you?” 
co ca 3k 


It was a new method of approach, and at first I could 
think of nobody except Mr. Chesterton whom I would read 
on any subject—though remembering what he had said 
would be another matter. All the illustrious dead and the 
notorious living went through my head seriatim, stretching 
out pale appealing hands which I could not persuade myself 
to take. Milton on Church Government? No, I would 
not be able to read that; I would rather read Sir Thomas 
Browne on the subject, althongh I do not think him as 
great a writer as Milton. ‘Sir Thomas Browne may do as 
a start; he was odd and sympathetic enough never to bore 
me. Tennyson on the Needs of the Navy? No, I miss 
that out, even when he is writing in verse. Shelley on 
Proportional Representation ? Well! Gibbon on the Needs 
of Rural Hampshire ?? Dickens on Metaphysics? Scott 
on Constitutional History? George Eliot on Rent? 
Coleridge on the Ego? Or any of them on current Italian 
polities ?. As one put all these questions or had them put, 
one found how limited was one’s contact with many of the 
greatest men or, conversely, how limited was their appeal. 
And it gradually turned out that one had a most peculiar 
collection of, so to say, intimates, whom one would be happy 
to read whatever they were writing about and whatcver 
one’s ignorance—or even theirs !—of the subjects discussed. 

a * * 

There are two living poets who seldom step outside their 
proper provinces whom I should find engaging on anything. 
I could read anything (except a few of-his longer novels) 
which was written, or would be written, by Henry James. 
I could read any conceivable thing by Cobbett, and certainly 
anything by Charles Lamb, were it even on epistemology or 
morphology or the scholarship of Mr. Gladstone. Swift is 
another. He might certainly have written rottenly on 
Aisthetics, but he would beyond question have written 
about them like a man and a humorist. The same may 
be said of Dr. Johnson who, to those who have a feeling for 
him, could never be dull. I would add Keats, Mr. Max 
Beerbohm, Shakespeare, and Rabelais. It is a queer 
collection. In another sense some of them are not at all 
very favourite authors. I do not, for instance, read anything 
of Cobbett’s more than once in three years. But when I 
do pick up a book of his I do not care what it is about and 
I have no fear of being bored or only half-interested. He is 
good company whenever and wherever he is called on. 
And he certainly would have been in the flesh, whereas 
Wordsworth or Milton, on an off day, would have reduced 
one to making remarks about the weather—a subject, 
however, which Wordsworth found abnormally interesting. 

* ok 2 


It has long been a complaint that cheap editions of 
Swinburne are not obtainable. Mr. Heinemann has now 
gone some way towards providing one by issuing five small 
volumes of his poems, containing, respectively, Poems and 
Ballads (1.), Poems and Ballads (II. and III.), Tristram, 
Atalanta and Erechtheus, and Songs before Sunrise. The 
edition is called the “‘ Golden Pine Edition.” At first sight 


one thinks of a brand of marmalade or of Californian tinned 
pineapples. Then one notices a design of cones. Pre- 
sumably the publisher or (if she has anything to do with 
it) Mrs. Watts-Dunton desires to forge one more link 
between Swinburne’s name and that of “The Pines,” 
Putney Hill. But even then the “ Golden” is a puzzle, 
for pines, even in Putney, are not conspicuously golden. 
I give it up. 
* * * 
Except for certain parts of the plays and a few odd poems, 
these volumes include everything of Swinburne’s in verse 
that anyone but a rare enthusiast can want. There is a 
good deal more than anyone like myself who is not an 
enthusiast can want. Take even a feeble poem by this 
man by itself, and you are struck by his eloquence and 
ease ; but a lot of them together are tiring and monotonous 
to a degree unequalled by any verse of similar standing. 
One of the best chapters in Mrs. Meynell’s recent Hearts 
of Controversy was that in which, whilst unreservedly 
admitting the greatness of some of Swinburne’s verse and 
his right to a fairly high place in literature, she analysed 
his peculiar weaknesses.} He lived in second-hand enthusiasms 
derived from men living and dead who were the objects of 
his unreasoning admiration. He out-shouted Mazzini about 
Italy and Shelley about Liberty. But directly he was left 
by himself to judge or to feel for himself he felt weakly or 
judged inconsistently. And to express and illustrate his 
second-hand thought he had _ pocketfulls of counters. 
If he was denouncing, as Mrs. Meynell observes, he denounced 
everybody in precisely the same words and “ Hell” was 
certain to be one of them. All poets have private vocabu- 
laries in some measure. In time some professor of German 
extraction will count the number of times that various 
writers use various words, find the “ dominant-recurrent ” 
words of each and stigmatise his outlook (or, more likely, his 
disease) accordingly. But Swinburne’s habitual vocabulary 
(though he had at call an enormous number of words) was 
scarcely larger than an agricultural labourer’s, and he worked 
it with unparallelled vigour and lack of discrimination. It 
was a poor sort of thing that could not be described in terms 
of “* foam,” “* flower,” ** barren,” “ salt,” “* sweet,” “* sharp,” 
“broken,” “token,” “light,” “ fight,” “might,” and 
“ right ’—for many of them hunted in couples, or even 
quartets, merely because they happened to rhyme. An 
out-of-the-way archaism like “guerdon”’ was used by 
Swinbugne as though it were an ordinary “ and,” “ the,” 
““come ” or “ go’’, merely because it made a comfortable 
rhyme with “ burden,” and burdens, in his world, were very 
common. 
x * * 
At this stage I took the sortes. Quite honestly I opened 
a chance volume at a chance page and literally the first 
thing I saw was this stanza of Hertha :— 
Though sore be my burden 
And more than ye know, 
And my growth have no guerdon 
But only to grow, 
Yet I fail not of growing for lightnings above me or deathworms below, 
There we have it ; the language half-obscuring the not very 
remarkable thought. Consonants and vowels could not 
be more fluidly arranged ; the sound as an abracadabra is 
beautiful ; but the songs of mouth and mind do not har- 
monise—the former chants the other out of hearing. This 
is so even here in one of his finer poems ; in the others there 
is vox et preterea nihil. One wishes consequently that a 
really perfect selection should be issued. A fairly good one, 
prepared under Swinburne’s own supervision, — exists ; 
but a better one is easily conceivable, and his executors and 
publishers would find it worth their while if they had one 
made, SoLoMoNn EacLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Mortallone and Aunt Trinidad. BySrr Artuur QUILLER- 
Coucn. Arrowsmith. 6s. 


The Gulf. By Hucu F. Spenper. 


The Night Club. By Hersert JENKINS. 
5s. net. 


Five-and-Twenty Turkeys, and Other Good Cheer. 
J. J. Bett. Chapman and Hall. 5s. net. 


The school of romance to which Robert Louis Stevenson 
belonged, and to which Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch belongs, 
provides a practical answer to the question: ‘ What's 
in a name?” For that school, at any rate (and not less 
truly, though less obviously, for us all), there is in a name 
infinite suggestion. Is there not somewhere in Stevenson’s 
letters a rhapsody on the name “ Jerry Abershaw,” and 
is it not there laid down that Jerry Abershaw must be a 
highwayman? I may have got both the name and the argu- 
ment wrong, it is so many years since I read the passage ; 
but my argument remains; for even if Stevenson never 
dreamed of writing a book about a highwayman called 
Jerry Abershaw, none the less, and obviously, there is 
in the Platonic world of ideas—of ultimate reality—a 
correspondence between that name and that profession. 
Similarly with The Keys of Mortallone—such a name evokes 
from the subconsciousness at once the expectation of 
the Spanish Main. And Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch is not 
the man to disappoint the expectation. As a boy I 
“ thrilled ” over Dead Man’s Rock and—again I trust to 
a far-off memory—The Blue Pavilions and The Splendid 
Spur. Of these the only one that I have reread within 
the last ten years is Dead Man’s Rock—and I am bound 
to say (I daresay the author would be the first to agree 
with me) that it is not very good. The other two, I still 
make bold to believe, are good; from the first I thought 
them better. What I should have thought of Mortallone 
and Aunt Trinidad I do not know; but I feel pretty sure 
I should have “thrilled.” It does not matter what the 
pernickety palate of advancing years makes of such dishes. 
They are provided simply for the simple. Gusto, a sense 
of the proper properties, a restraint, and a straightforward- 
ness of style are all we need. In The Keys of Mortallone 
there are a beautiful actress and a lad who runs away to 
sea and a talking parrot and a buried treasure and a ghapter 
headed: “Marooned.” What more has any boy the 
right to ask? Aunt Trinidad, too, is about pirates and 
the Spanish Main, though a novelty of setting is given 
to it by the gathering of the three women whose 
reminiscences make the tales. Well, there is no need to 
say that, as living painters of such scenes go, Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch is among the best. Everybody who read 
his books as a boy is under a permanent debt of gratitude 
to him. After-life holds nothing quite like the excitement 
and eager pleasure that boyhood gets from Spanish Main 
yarns (I use the term generically—not confining it to yarns 
which deal actually with the Spanish Main), told as Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch knows how to tell them. I must 
not, however, be taken to mean that Mortallone and Aunt 
Trinidad is merely “a boy’s book.” It has passages which 
raise it, or at any rate raise themselves, into the high 
category of literature. The following seems to me to be 
excellent writing : 


Collins. 5s. net. 
Herbert Jenkins. 


By 


Margaret Carberry had beauty and a most tuneful voice; but 
her movement it was that fairly intoxicated. Whether leaning, 


anxious while Bassanio mused over the caskets, or giving her arms 
to him, or pointing a hand to the heaven whence mercy descended, 
or (in the last act) stealing across the moonlight on the turf, always 
she moved like a goddess, and the play moved with her, attendant, 
as though she unwove it at will and as the measure of a dance. 


At the close, when she told us “It is almost morning ”*—those 
four words only—you could swear that, at the waft of her hand, 
day broke and the birds burst out singing. 

The Gulf is one of the most naif books I have ever read. 
It has other attractive qualities, but this quality stands 
out. The central theme is the engagement, before the 
war, of a charming English girl to a charming Prussian 
officer, and the gulf between them that is opened by the 
war. The officer is the opposite of what is now usually 
meant in English by the adjective “‘ Prussian,” and when 
the war comes, and he is called upon to carry out “ fright- 
fulness” in Belgium, he refuses. Being put under arrest 
for this creditable and conscientious objection, he escapes 
and goes to America, where he is reunited to the English 
girl, The narrative is interesting, shows considerable 
first-hand knowledge, and leaves nothing to be desired 
in general spirit and temper. But the technique is occasion- 
ally remarkable. The heroine’s brother says to her, near 
the beginning : 

‘* There, Edie, that is father’s kiss for you. You remember how 
you used to come, a shy little girl, to say good-night to him, and 
how he would take your hand in his and stoop down to kiss your 
little curly head.” 


A moment’s—less than a moment’s—thought would have 
sufficed to remind the writer that “you used to come, 
a shy little girl,” is a turn of phrase never employed by 
real people in real conversation. Let him try it on an 
acquaintance at his club! And “little curly head”? 
Well, perhaps there are such brothers. Mr. Spender intro- 
duces an American, who promptly says: “I guess we 
are the cutest people on God’s earth.” Three idioms 
in one sentence, you see; no mistaking the nationality. 
Then there is a German count who says: “The future 
of the world, and all that is great and good in it, depends 
on the predominance of German culture. England is the 
great obstacle.’’ Of course, it is quite possible that German 
counts talked like that before the war—certainly large 
numbers of them have talked like that during the war. 
Only I wonder if Germans attribute to our pre-war private 
conversations the sort of sentiment that our leaders and 
“* leaders ” express during the war? And does Mr. Spender 
mean “Culture’’? Does he not by any chance mean 
“* Kultur”? I need scarcely add that, when the Kaiser 
is introduced to give an audience to the hero (still pre-war 
times), he—the Kaiser—is no sooner left alone than, 
“unrolling a map on the wall, he gazed at it with deep 
attention.” A kind-hearted German girl says to her 
bellicose brother: “‘ You seem to me nothing but a figure 
of.concentrated hate.” She might well have thought this ; 
but do people, even in Germany, express themselves like 
that? Not that there is anything to choose between the 
nations in this respect. The English brother already 
mentioned says to a woman he is wooing: “I never could 
have really cared for Hulda von Ludwig, for it is of her 
you speak.” (My italics.) The references to English 
politics lack the demerit of obscurity. I identified the 
Ulster leader, Sir Edmund Darson, almost immediately 
as Sir Edward Carson, and his follower Mr. Robinson 
as Mr. (now Sir F. E.) Smith. But why does Mr. Asquith 
masquerade as “ Mr. Squire”? If he hadn’t said “ Wait 
and see” I should never have recognised him. 

The Night Club refutes all the rules of the game by being 
—though a sequel—an improvement on the book of which 
it is a sequel. About Bindle I was frankly a heretic. I 
recognised, but could not understand, its popularity. In 
The Night Club, Bindle, the humorous, warm-hearted 
working-man, reappears, and is joined by a retired police- 
man, a coffee-stall keeper, a publicity agent, a peer, a Staff 
captain, a beautiful girl—and others ; they form a Sunday 
evening club for the purpose of telling stories. Some of 
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the stories are painfully thin, the humour is often forced, 
and the sentiment forced even more. On the other hand, 
some of the stories are really amusing, and the idea of 
the “ Barabbas Club,” founded by a hater of publishers, 
and admitting no author unless he can “ prove conclusively 
to the committee that he has been extremely rude to at 
least one publisher,” is a jolly idea—particularly coming 
from so well-known a publisher! But really my wonder 
about both Bindle and The Night Club is that so clever 
a man as Mr. Jenkins does not write better books. He 
must know he could. But perhaps he thinks that what 
the public shows itself so willing to swallow is good enough 
for the public that will swallow it. 

Mr. Bell’s stories are all about Christmas Eve. They 
are artless to the verge of incredibility. But the sentiment 
is saved by sincerity ; it is sometimes really touching. 

GERALD GOULD. 


MR. LYND’S ESSAYS 
If the Germans Conquered England, and Other Essays. By 


Ropert Lynp. Maunsell. 3s. 6d. net. 


Somebody said once that the art of essay-writing was the 
art of writing fifteen hundred words ata time. Asa formula 
for composition, this is elusive enough to be dangerous ; 
but it is not easy to find any description nearer exactitude 
for the work of Mr. Robert Lynd and his great predecessors, 
with whom he may reasonably be classed. The essayist’s 
liberty to write on what he pleases and in what manner he 
pleases has been the ruin of many a good young author ; 
and the nimbleness with which the masters of the form 
achieve their effects has left many a critic gasping. They 
write fifteen hundred words at a time; and literary legisla- 
tion has gone no further than that. 

Mr. Lynd takes all the essayist’s liberty in writing on 
whatever subject engages his fancy ; and the titles of these 
papers, many of which have been published in our own 
columns, show a range which is startling if one considers 
the significance of each word. He begins with the essay which 
gives its name to his book and goes on by way of Revenge 
and The Ass to Ruthlessness and Courage, and thence by way 
of Grub and The Business Man to The Spirit of Man, which 
closes the volume and is easily his finest achievement. The 
mere titles indicate something of his individual qualities. 
He is not, to begin with, at all afraid of the commonplace. 
He does not, in this book, but he would, if the fit took him, 
compose papers on Faith, Hope and Charity in succession or 
on each of the Seven Deadly Sins or the Four Cardinal Virtues. 
He has not a strange or a wandering mind, but a deep and a 
curious mind. He does not go far afield to find his subjects, 
but when he has settled down on a subject he can attract 
to it from any distance odd and appropriate instances and 
he goes into it so penetratingly that he travels as far inwards 
as other essayists do on the surface of the earth in quest 
of extravagant themes. 

This is to say perhaps that he excels rather in sanity and 
understanding than in fantasy, in humour than in wit. 
He throws light on what he discusses, not by lightning 
flashes, but by regarding it steadily from a central point of 
view. His special qualities carry with them their own 
defect, in that they do not immediately yield themselves to a 
hurried scrutiny. It is not hard to imagine a reader, even 
one with taste in good letters, who might go through these 
pages from end to end and find nothing remarkable in 
them. He would find such passages as this, in the essay on 
Ruthlessness : . 

Whether bullying ever pays or not is a question which it is not 


easy to answer. Clearly, there has always been a great deal of 
bullying in the relations between strong and weak peoples, as there 





has been in the relations between strong and weak men. The big 
Empire has not won its way to its present position by what is called 
brotherly love any more than the big landlord or the big manu- 
facturer has. On the other hand, there is all the difference in the 
world between bullying within limits and bullying without mercy. 


He might also read The Ass, in which, after remarking on 
the world’s low opinion of the goat, the goose and the ass, 
Mr. Lynd continues : 

Of the three, the ass has suffered most from abuse. At the same 
time it has also been the most glorified. It appears and re-appears 
in paintings of the Life of Christ like a household pet. One sees it 
pacing the little winding roads among the little hills in a hundred 
pictures of the Holy Family. The very cross upon its back is said 
to have been bestowed upon it as a memento of the day on which 
it bore Christ over the palms into Jerusalem. The Christian Church 
in some parts of Europe at one period held a festival in its honour 
on the 14th of January in commemoration of the Flight into. Egypt. 
During the feast, as it was observed at Beauvais—so we are told in 
all the books on the medieval drama—an ass, ridden by a beautiful 
girl carrying a baby or doll, was led into the church to hear Mass, 
and, as the service went on, the people honoured it by chanting 
**Hee-haw”’ wherever the responses should have been given. 
The ass, which at times seems to have been a wooden figure, was 
greeted, we are told, with an address, a part of which has been 
translated : “From the Eastern lands the Ass is come, beautiful 
and very brave, well fitted to bear burdens. Up, Sir Ass, and sing ! 
Open your pretty mouth. Hay will be yours in plenty and oats 
in abundance.” At the end of the service the priest brayed instead 
of saying Ite, Missa est, and the congregation responded with a 
triple “‘ Hee-haw! Hee-haw! Hee-haw!”’ This may in its origin 
have been a festival in praise of an ass’s good deeds. But it was 
clearly transformed in time into a festival of the comic sense at 
which men purged themselves of the arrears of blasphemy and 
irreverence that were stored up in their bosoms. 


The unstaying reader would see in the first of these passages 
only a series of remarks obviously true and in the second a 
series of almost colourless illustrations of a trite remark. 
Indeed, both passages are no more if you chose to look at 
them so. The flavour of Mr. Lynd’s writing is so fine that 
any reader will pass without noticing it unless he brings 
to his reading something of the spirit that the author brings 
to composition. For Mr. Lynd has that courage of simplicity 
which is not dismayed by truth, even in her most discon- 
certing form—the form, that is to say, of the obvious. It 
may very well be that these reflections have occurred to 
others; what makes them different and valuable now is 
precisely that they have occurred to Mr. Lynd, that he has 
not copied them. And, as in seeing, so in recording, he is, in 
the fullest sense of the epithet, one of the most conscientious 
writers that we now possess. It is his spirit which is import- 
ant ; and his spirit is manifested, first, in the directness and 
simplicity of his thinking, and second, in the directness and 
simplicity of his style. 

His particular qualities are exhibited nowhere more 
triumphantly than in the last paper in this volume, which 
we have already mentioned, The Spirit of Man. The 
Russian Revolution was not to him a new inspiration ; it 
was a movement of the mind kindred to his own, almost 
as if it had been an answer to his own cry. It did not pro- 
voke in him any new access of idealism ; but it did fortify 
his own ‘idealistic faith and it drew from him a piece of 
writing which is no less lyrical for being written in his 
usual quiet, sane and humorous manner. His theme here 
is that “one effect of the Russian Revolution has been 
to revive the faith of vast multitudes of people in the spirit 
of man”; and his conclusion is stated in a paragraph which 
rises in nobility above the rest of his writing, but which is 
rather the culmination of it than an exception to it : 

Faith in human nature awakes again, and even those who look 
back with disappointment on the French Revolution are looking 
forward with hope to the Revolution in Russia. They feel like 
beginning the calendar anew and making this the first year of the 
world. It was once said by an aged politician that no change 
does half so much good as those who advocate it hope, or half so 


much harm as those who oppose it fear. It is the lesson of experi- 
ence, but, thus stated, it implies a certain despair which would 
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weaken man’s efforts and enfeeble his dreams. There is no need to 
anticipate disillusion. Events such as the Russian Revolution are 
quite as likely to give the lie to our faithlessness as to our faith. 
Without them we are apt to forget that the spirit of man can ac- 
complish wonders in the present surpassing even the wonders of the 
past. There are still many people in Western Europe who regard 
so modest a proposal as the abolition of poverty as mere rainbow- 
chasing. One great service the Russian Revolution is doing us is 
that it is diminishing the incredulity of the average man in regard 
to the better future of the world. Men are bringing out their 
Utopias from their cupboards again, and are dusting them with a 
look of satisfaction. 
Matthew Arnold once said of some words in a letter of 
Keats that they rose “to the height of a virtuous act” ; 
and the same phrase may well be applied to Mr. Lynd’s essay. 
It will also perhaps give some further idea of the character 
and quality of his spirit if we add that it is most unlikely 
that anything has happened since that essay was written 
could make him wish that he had not written it. 


STATE AND SUPER-STATE 
The World of States. 


2s. net. 


Patriotism National and International. By Sir Cuar.es 
WALDSTEIN. Longmans. 2s. 6d. net. 


It is a difficult and dangerous thing to write about the 
State when “the State is in danger.”” These two books, 
each excellent in its way, do not altogether surmount 
the difficulties and dangers. Every now and again at 
crucial moments in the arguments there is a sense of re- 
straint and reserve, as if the writer felt that the moment 
was inopportune for speaking frankly all that is in his mind. 
But a philosopher who respects his reader’s feelings more 
than his own opinions will produee an inconclusive philo- 
sophy. Inconclusiveness, a failure to push an independent 
line of thought beyond the level of immediate acceptanc: 
by the ordinary reader, is the one blemish in Mr. Burns’ 
book. It is a great pity, because Mr. Burns ought to be 
able to write a much more valuable book on the State. We 
remarked very much the same thing about his former book, 
The Morality of Nations. That volume was a real contri- 
bution to political thought because it examined the nature 
of the State from an angle not often adopted by political 
philosophers. Most writers are so obsessed by the question 
of sovereignty that the State is pictured by them and ex- 
amined as an isolated unit. Mr, Burns, in his Morality of 
Nations, insisted upon the necessity of viewing the State 
in its relations with other States. In his present volume 
he returns to the same subject. Every State is in continual 
relationship with a large number of other States, and this 
fact has an immense influence both upon the nature and 
development of the State itself and upon the individuals 
who inhabit it. Those relationships will be largely deter 
mined by men’s beliefs and desires with regard to them. 
In Mr. Burns’ first five chapters he deals with some of the 
main currents of such beliefs and desires under the headings 
of Politics and Foreign Policy, Economie Foreign Policy, 
Nationality, and Defence. Then in the last three chapters 
he deals with the development of inter-state organisation 
from simple co-operation through International Leagues 
into the as yet unborn Super-State. Mr. Burns has great 
merits as a political writer; he stimulates thought and 
he often enlivens his pages with such reflections as ‘* Most 
men are very well satisfied with vicarious glory. That is 
why they have willingly died, all through history, for kings 
with an eye to business or a taste for ‘victory.’”’ His 
weakness is an over-fondness for generalisation, an over- 
fondness which leads him to the extraordinary conclusion 


By C. DEeLisLeE Burns. Headley. 





that “ the patriotism of small nations is defensive and apolo- 
getic; that of great States is aggressive and domineering.” 
Here Mr. Burns, in his eagerness for a generalisation in the 
form of an antithesis, seems to have forgotten first the 
Balkans, secondly China, and thirdly the fact that many 
small nations have developed into great States precisely 
because their patriotism was aggressive and domineering. 
Mr. Burns’ tendency to end upon a generalisation is what 
helps to leave his reader with a feeling of inconclusiveness. 
The great problem before the world to-day is to reconcile 
the claims of nationality with the claims of internationalism, 
the claims of the State with the claims of the Super-State. 
Mr. Burns’ solution is the development of the international 
organisation which began in the Hague Conferences and 
the creation of a League of Nations. We are the last to 
belittle the value of these suggestions, but they hardly go, as 
Mr. Burns himself recognises in his last chapter, to the root of 
the evils of which this war is but a symptom. No reconciliation 
between nationalism and internationalism is possible until 
through political thought we win to some new conception 
of relationship between the State and the individual and 
between the State and other organisations. And to do that 
effectually men will have to revise their views on patriotism, 
Something of this Mr. Burns sees and says, but he fails to 
push his analysis and his thought far enough. Sir Charles 
Waldstein, on the other hand, is concerned primarily with 
this single question of patriotism. He has written an 
entertaining book upon the subject, and his analysis of good 
and bad national patriotism is distinguished by good sense 
and humour. He maintains the supreme importance for 
the future of developing an international patriotism, although 
he does not unfortunately deal adequately with the real 
problem of reconciling national with international patriotism. 
He makes, however, one valuable observation. It is often 
argued that international patriotism is non-existent, that 
it cannot move men to great sacrifices. But the reasons 
which President Wilson gave to the Senate for America’s 
entry into the war show that, probably for the first time in 
history, a nation has entered upon a war simply from motives 
of international patriotism. “‘ We desire no conquests and 
no dominion. We seek no indemnities for ourselves, and no 
material compensation for sacrifices we shall freely make. 
We are but one of the champions of the rights of mankind, 
and shall be satisfied when these rights are secure as fact 
and the freedom of nations can make them.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Memories of Sixty Years. By the Eart or Warwick and Brooke. 
Cassell. 12s. 6d. net. 


There are people who have expressed curiosity as to the reasons 
which led the Countess of Warwick to profess and preach Socialism 
Such inquirers may be referred to these memories by the lady's jolly 
husband. Here they will find an abundance of reasons disclosed. 
Lord Warwick looks back over threescore years of ‘* the pleasant 
leisured life of England’s privileged classes” ; what wonder that he 
should, with a gentlemanlike restraint, lament the opening of the 
floodgates ? For him life and happiness have not consisted in warfare, 
but in slaughter of another kind. He has in his time killed most things, 
has hunted, shot, and fished in four continents. Mention a happy 
spot in England, or a region across the seas, and the Earl's memory is 
set going: ‘‘ I shot over that place in such a year.” The British 
Isles, France, Germany, Norway, Florida, Mexico, India, East Africa— 
across these and other spaces of the world now in convulsion the good 
Earl has gone, followed round the globe, as he narrates in detail, by his 
private trail of blood. A seven-weeks’ trip to Florida, for tarpon 
fishing, cost the Earl and three companions nearly £5,000, which worked 
out at close upon £300 a piece for the tarpon: ‘‘ I think the total 
staggered some, if not all of us.” Such have been the serious concerns 
of an enjoyable and well-spent career, but we learn also something of 
its minor interests ; how Lord Warwick neglected his duties in Parlia- 
ment, as successively commoner and peer, but did quite a lot of happy 
work on behalf of his estates and as Mayor of Warwick. He loves the 
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UEL isa prime necessity ot 1n- 
dustry and commerce, and the 
scientific utilization of our coal 


supplies—which are being drained at an 
alarming rate in proportion to those of 
our rivals—is a subject which calls for 
serious consideration by all concerned in 
the management of an industrial or a 
commercial undertaking or of a home. 

To burn crude coal is unscientific and 
criminally wasteful : burn gas—its 
purified essence — ensures all] - round 
economy and is as beneficial to the in- 
dividual as to the nation. 

Coal is in various ways essential to our 
industrial supremacy : it is the mainstay 
of our manufactures, and as an export 
assists more than any other commodity 
in keeping up the rate of exchange. 

For posterity’s sake, then, as well as 
for our own our motto should be “Save 


Coal.” 


For further Information or 


Specific Advice please apply to 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAI 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47. Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W 1 










JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


SOME OF 


JOHN MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


Full Descriptive Quarterly List available on 
application. 


STOPFORD BROOKE, The Life and 


Letters of. 
By LAWRENCE PEARSALL JACKS, M.A. A unique per- 
sonality which played a notable part in the religious, literary and 
artistic life of the Victorian and past Victorian periods. 2 Vols. 
Illustrated. 15s. net. 
“ No reader of this book is likely to ask whether it was worth doing.”’ 


The Times. 


SIR CHARLES DILKE, Bart., The 
Life of. 


Begun by STEPHEN GWYNN, M.P. Completed and Edited by 
GERTRUDE M. TUCKWELL, Literary Executrix of Sir Charles 
Dilke. Two Volumes. With Portraits and Illustrations. Third 
Impression. 36s. net 


THE “SUNBEAM,” R.Y5S. 


Voyages and Experiences in Many Waters. With Observations 
on the Royal Naval Reserves and Other Matters by the EARL 
BRASSEY, G.C.B., D.C.L. All lovers of the sea will welcome 
these further voyages. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


INSIDE CONSTANTINOPLE. 


A Diplomatist’s Diary during the Dardanelles Expedition, April 
to September, 1915. By LEWIS EINSTEIN, late Special Agent 
at the American Embassy, Constantinople. 6s. net. 


THE LOST NAVAL PAPERS. 
By BENNET COPPLESTONE. Exciting stories which reveal 
the English Secret Service as it really is—silent, unsleeping, and 
supremely competent. 5s. net. 


RUSTIC SOUNDS and Other Studies 
in Literature & Natural History. 


Illustrated. 6s. net. 


CAPTIVITY AND ESCAPE. 


JEAN MARTIN, a French Sergeant-Major. Illustrated. 
Stow. how a nimble-witted Frenchman is able by pluck, humour, 
and raillevie to dominate savage gaolers. 5s. net. 


THE MUSE IN ARMS. 


Verse by fighting men. Edited, with an Introduction, by E. B. 

OSBORN. 6s. net. 
WORK-A-DAY WARRIORS. 

Written and Illustrated by JOSEPH LEE, Lieutenant, K.R.R.C., 

Companion to “ Ballads of Battle.” 2s. 6d. net. 


POEMS: New and Old. 


By SIR HENRY NEWBOLT. Contains all Sir Henry's poems 








published between 1897 and 1917. 5s. net. 
SOME NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 
= 
His Last Bow. 
Some Reminiscences of Sherlock Holmes 
By ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 6s. net. 
Hawk of the Desert. 
By G.E.MITTON. 2nd Edition. 58. net. 
= 
Miss Mapy. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. 5s. net. 
- 
Somewhere in Scotland 
By Mrs. F. HAY-NEWTON. 5s. net. 
5 
Weird o’ the Pool. 
By ALEXANDER STUART. 58. net. 
Unconquered. 
By MAUD DIVER. Author of “ Ca tain 
Desmond, V.C.,”’ ‘‘ Desmond’s Daughter,” &c. 6s. net. 
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bright world and rejoices in his good fortune, and he could tell many 
good stories if only they were printable. Now that the evening has 
come we are pleased to note that he finds it ‘‘impossible to regret the 
passing of activity when so much remains to gladden the tranquil 
life.” 


The Fourfold Gospel. The Founding of the New Kingdom. By E. A. 
Assotr. Cambridge University Press. 16s. 6d. net. 


With this volume Dr. Abbott. completes his great work Diatessarica. 
It must be sixteen years or more since the first volume was published ; 
there are now twenty volumes and pamphlets in the series, of all sizes, 
including Silenus the Christian, a romance which deserves a place 
beside John Inglesant, even if it does not at times challenge comparison 
with Marius the Epicurean. In his preface to this final volume Dr. 
Abbott makes a brief apologia for his laborious task : 


** Is it thus that I can hope to draw nearer to the Most High God ? 
Can lexicons, concordances, indices, or ancient commentaries or still 
more ancient writings, technically called ‘ Scriptures,’ be the ap- 
pointed and preordained avenues to the highest spiritual truth, and 
to such apprehension as is possible for mortals of the immortal and 
incomprehensible Erector? ” 


The full answer must be sought in Dr. Abbott’s own pages; but one 
claim may be mentioned here as something definitely substantiated 
to all who have read him. He claims ‘‘ to have been freed (partially, 
at all events, no man is fully free) from the domination of words.” 
That is, we think, profoundly true. The over-great respect given to 
words, the clerical capacity, is given by the half-educated, the incom- 
plete student. Only real learning and thorough study will lead a 
man to know precisely how important or unimportant the actual word 
is; will alone compel the search for the truth which underlies all 
methods of expression. 


Plants Poisonous to Live Stock. By Haroxp C. Lona. 
University Press. 6s. net. 


Cambridge 


Mr. Long’s intention in this book has been to collect a number of 
facts which have hitherto lain dispersed in technical journals and the 
archives of the Board of Agriculture, but which are obviously of the 
first importance to all breeders of live stock. As is natural in a book 
on poisons, the facts are presented in a somewhat alarming way ; 
and, as the catalogue of seeming harmless but actually toxic vegetables 
grows, the reader is distressed at the thought of the overwhelming 
majority of cows, pigs and horses into whose hands Mr. Long’s book 
will never come and who may die at any minute after a meal of old 
sprouted potatoes or because they have partaken too freely of the 
seductive berries of the Cuckoo Pint. It is no surprise to learn that the 
yew is fatal; for Mr. W. H. Hudson wrote long ago of the collier who 
thought to save money by pasturing his donkeys in a churchyard and 
lost them all. The volume, in spite of its rather Webster-like gloom, 
is an excellent example of the work which Cambridge is doing for 
English agriculture. 


THE CITY 


HE amalgamation of the London and South-Western 

Bank with the London and Provincial Bank has 

soon been followed by the announcement of another 

merger, that of the Union of London and Smiths Bank 
with the National Provincial Bank. Already there are 
rumours of a further amalgamation, and it will be interesting 
to see how far this movement goes. My own prophecy is 
that we shall end up by having two great associated groups 
of banks, and if there were to be an understanding between 
them, we might find ourselves near a “ money trust.” In 
Germany, where the policy of consolidation has gone further 
than in any other country, there are four or five big groups, 
but then it must be remembered that the German banks 
are much more than deposit banks and carry on in addition 
a business that is here done by quite a separate class of 
institution known as issuing houses. There has as yet 
been no suggestion that one of the joint stock banks proposes 
to absorb the Bank of England, but with the growth in 
strength of the former, it will be desirable to strengthen the 
Bank of England and to make it what it purports to be, but 


is not—viz., a National Bank, either by buying the share- 
holders out altogether, or by giving the State (from which 
most of the profits of the Bank of England are derived) a 
predominant share in the management and a share in the 
profits. The indignation with which such a proposal is 
received in some quarters is a measure of the degree to which 
some sections of the governing and business community are 
out of touch with public opinion. 


* * * 


The Anglo-Persian Oil Company is offering for public 
subscription 1,000,000 Preference Shares of £1 each at 
22s. 6d. per share. These Preference Shares are entitled 
to a preferential and cumulative dividend at the rate of 
6 per cent. and participate in surplus profits to the extent 
of an additional 2 per cent. after the Ordinary Shares have 
received a non-cumulative dividend of 6 per cent. In 
other words, holders of the shares now offered are entitled 
to a minimum of 6 per cent. and a maximum of 8 per cent. 
The properties of the Company in Persia, together with 
the concession giving the exclusive right to prospect for, 
to transport and sell petroleum and allied products through- 
out Persia (with the exception of five provinces bordering on 
the Caspian Sea) for sixty years, terminating in 1961, may 
prove to be very valuable. The Company has already 
shown its ability to earn large profits and its recent acqui- 
sition of some formerly German-owned distributing com- 
panies in the United Kingdom should strengthen its position. 
On the other hand, a yield of just over 7 per cent. on the 
maximum dividend (which, for the time being, seems 
assured), that being the return on the issue price of 22s. 6d., 
is not very high on a share of this nature in these days, 
but provision of fresh capital at this rate is all to the good 
of the ordinary shareholders, and as the British nation 
owns two-thirds of the ordinary share capital of the Com- 
pany, it stands to benefit by the future prosperity of the 
concern. The issue will probably be over-subscribed. 


He co * 


The word seems to have been passed round some time ago 
that it would be a good speculation to buy Russian roubles. 
Reference to this “ tip” and inquiries as to how Russian 
roubles can be purchased have reached me from places as 
far apart as India and France, and shipping magnates in 
this country (who ought to know better) have told me 
that they have bought large quantities. It is just the 
sort of tip which appeals to people who are ignorant of 
monetary science. The argument is that before the war 
nine and a-half roubles would buy a £ sterling, whereas 
now the latter sum will purchase thirty-seven roubles. 
Sooner or later things must right themselves, and even 
though the rouble may not go back to its pre-war value, 
if it recovered merely one-half of what it had lost, the 
purchaser now would increase his capital by 60 per cent. And 
a sound argument, too, if it were not for one fact, viz., that 
there is no limit to the creation of roubles, and that for the 
past year they have been issued as fast as the printing-press 
and the supply of suitable paper permitted. We all of 
us hope that Russia will pass through the present and 
following series of crises without complete financial disaster, 
but until a further issue of paper money by Russia ceases 
and some satisfactory method of deflation is discovered, 
the rouble is much more likely to depreciate further than 
to appreciate. People who buy non-interest - producing 

aper have a strange knack of forgetting compound interest. 
If after having held Russian paper money for ten years 4 
man sold at a profit of 25 per cent., he would tell people 
he had made a good profit, in entire oblivion of the fact 
that, had he invested it in National War Bonds, his “ profit,’ 
allowing for compound interest and repayment at 109, 
would amount to £67 17s. 9d. per cent. 

Emit Davies. 
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A Crown of Life 


By H. J. MARSHALL. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


An attempt to express what has been the hope 
of the best and wisest of our race on the subject 
which so profoundly touches the minds of all 
civilised people to-day—the immortality of the 
spirit of man. 

METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36, Essex Street, Strand. 


WELFARE WORK IN FACTORIES. 
‘THE HOME OFFICE is now pressing employers to intro- 


duce various forms of ‘‘ Welfare Work,” for the health and comfort 
of their operatives; and 600 salaried Welfare Supervisors, mostly 
women, have already been appointed. 
The Fabian Bookshop can supply particulars of the latest and most 
authoritative publications on this or any subject. 
Books recommended to those interested in ‘‘ Welfare Work ”:— 

WELFARE WORK. By E. DorotHea Proup. Price 7s. 6d. net 
(postage 6d.). 

EXPERIMENTS IN INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION. By EpwarpD 
CADBURY. Price 5s. net (postage 6d.). 

THE RESTORATION OF TRADE UNION CONDITIONS. By 
SIDNEY WEBB. Price 1s. (postage 1d.). 

REPORT UPON THE SELECTION AND TRAINING OF WEL- 
FARE SUPERVISORS IN FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 
Price 3d. (postage 4d.). 

25 TOTHILI, STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. I. 


LECTURES, ETC. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Head of the Debariment: Prorrssor E. J. URWICK. 

The Department gives a general course of training for Social Work extending over 
— dy — i en has also cruenaes ocoeciee nine months’ course of 
ni u sors, in co-opera i i 
ofthe Ministry of Munitions re ion wi are and Health Section 

or particulars apply to ¢ ECRETARY, London School of E 
Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. on eneuaien 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


EVENING COURSE IN SOCIAL STUDY. 

The Course for the present Session includes Modern Social and Indastrial History, 
General Psychology, and Special Problems of Psychology, Social Ethics, the Econo- 
mics of Industrial Life, Modern Social and Industrial Legislation, and Political Science. 
nnamation as to hours, fees, etc., may be obtained from the SECRETARY TO THE 








UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 

. A two years’ course of training is given, qualifying for a diploma. This comprises 

t work, and is suitable for various branches of public and social! 


service, including Factory Welfare Supervision. 
Miss H. Story, Hon. Secretary, 30 Lilybank Gardens, Glasgow. 


TT CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Becogaleed by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
CtasiaS® ers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); 
— Fi Cambridge; Girton College. A residential College providing a 
- a a 6 tor sec y teachers. Course includes preparation 
Dike - ge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ 
ploma of the London University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching 
Suenee . juages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. 
ew Term begins January 15th. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas. 
a oy an as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, amd loan fund 
¥ = ane on application to the Princrrpa, Training College, Wollaston Road, 














FPROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS. 

Se HE NSINGTON. Rey ing College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 
fiore, M.A. : Secretary : Mr. Arthur gy peh oy - ah 3, an a ~ 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. nsalaldind 


FAST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 
Road, E.1. Untversiry Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicing, and EnGIneEer- 


— bad Men and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Calendar post free from 


OLLEGE (OF SWEDISH REMEDIAL EXERCISES, MASSAGE, 
0 SAG 
in the above subjects held by the oe Ses aes hey a a 


Sained at two large London Hospitals.—For further particulars apply to A. W. Brown, 


36 Pembridge Villas, London, W. 11. Telephone, 3948 Park. 
“EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE.” 
RAINING SCHEME AND LECTURE CENTRE for Teachers 


and Social Workers, 11 Tavistock Square, W.C. Pre: i i 
Experimental Work in Schools. Special Courses for Goenm —! in Teach = 














The Course of Public Lectures given at 11 Tavi i 
will be continued on Janwary 22nd. For forthe "eae a yoy can, Mks. 
Mackgenziz, M.A, Tutor: Miss MARGARET Pascenen. — _ ome 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


ITY OF LONDON LYING-IN HOSPITAL MIDWIFERY 

SCHOOL, City Road, E.C. 1.—Medical Students admitted to Hospital Practice. 

__ with Operative Midwifery and Obstetrical Complications. Pupils trained as 

Midwives and Monthly Nurses, in accordance with Central Midwives Board Regula- 

tions. Certificates awarded as required by Examining Bodies. Private Wards for 
paying patients.—For prospectus apply to E. Lionet Brown, Secretary. 





’ | ‘HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-educated gentlewomen. 

One year's training. This training is ised by the Royal itary Institute. 


IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE.—Ladies trained 
as Children’s Nurses, Fee: £35 for Six Months’ Course. Training is suitable 
for Infant Welfare Workers. and can be continued in Babies’ Welcomes attached 

to Association.—Apply to Hon. Secretary, Liverpool Ladies’ Sanitary Assosiation 
(Imcorporated), 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool, 








[ane WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 
Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 

4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an Emptorment Bureau, licensed 

by the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers 
A nominal fee of 2s. is charged to applicants who are not members, and this covers a 
period of three months. 


ORD MAYOR TRELOAR HOSPITAL (For Cripp_ep CHILDREN), 
A.ton, Hants. PROBATIONERS are received at the above Hospital at the age 
of 18 years, and in ptional ci at the age of 17. The training is for 

three years, and is valuable to those intending to become fully-trained Nurses, but who 
are too young for General Training. Candidates must be well educated and refined. 
Salary £8, £12, £16, with board, lodging, uniform, and laundry.—Particulars will be sent 
on application to the Matron. 








SCHOOLS. 
TWO PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


Unpgr THe SAME MANAGEMENT, 


EINSTER HOUSE SCHOOL, 2 Leinster Gardens, Hyde Park, 
W. 2.—Pupils educated on free lines. Self-discipline, Self-government, Co 
operation, Brotherhood, Independence of Thought and Judgment, Next term 

begins January 17th. Preparation for Universities, if desired. 


T= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, etc.,17 Finchley Road, N.W.8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 
Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening. 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. Next term begins January 


15th, 
Principals: The Misses MANVILLE. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Spring Term begins on Thursday, January 17th, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 


Ce MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


TO BE LET. 

GERVICE FLAT, UNFURNISHED, TO LET—First floor, with 
Attendance, General Dining-Room, separate tables, baths, electric light.—Apply 
Secrerary, 6, Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists rovided. ne , Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


A= ROOT VEGETABLES, etc., DIRECT TO TOWN 
CONSUMERS.—Box of 28 Ibs. good cooking apples, 8/6; sack of mixed potatoes, 











onions, carrots, turnips, etc. (56lbs.), 9/-, carriage paid free within London railway 
delivery limits. Cash with order.—Full particulars fgom Campripce Foop CuLtture 
Society, Ltd., 3 St. Mary's Passage, Cambridge. 





POPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 
—Mattuusian Leacug. Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 1. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to Taz New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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INDIGO THROUGH THE AGES 
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oem natural Indigo into cakes. 


F rom 


3000 B.C. to 
1917 A.D. 


Indigo in use 3,000 years before the 
Christian era: Attempts to repress its 
use in the Middle Ages: Synthetic 
Indigo discovered in 1866 : A German 
monopoly: Patents Act brings a 
German factory to England: This 
factory sold to Messrs. Levinstein, 
Limited. Difficulties of manufac- 
ture overcome. British Indigo on the 
market. 


romantic a history as Indigo. For 

more than five thousand years this 

product, originally obtained from the 
sap of certain leguminous plants, has been the 
premier blue colouring-matter of the dyer, whilst 
by the skill of the modern chemist its importance 
has been still further augmented. Long before 
the Christian era, the Indigo-bearing plant from 
which the dyestuff was obtained flourished in the 
valley of the Nile. The dyers of ancient Thebes 
employed it for ornamenting the garments of the 


N’ other dyestuff has so interesting and 








living and the burial cloths of the dead. The 
linen wrappings of Egyptian mummies, dating 
from about 3000 B.C., have been found to be dyed 
with Indigo, which can still be readily extracted 
and chemically identified. 


N the Middle Ages, Indigo was the subject of 
much ignorance and many quaint super- 
stitions, which were fostered by the woad culti- 
vators, who feared its competition in their trade. 
Owing to the bitter opposition of the woad growers, 
repressive laws were passed in England, France, 
and Germany prohibiting its importation. It was 
characterised as the ‘‘ Devil’s food,’’ and various 
dangerous properties were attributed to it. Henry 
IV. of France even issued an edict condemning to 
death anyone who used that “ pernicious drug.” 
This struggle ended in the complete victory for 
Indigo, which in the end entirely replaced the 
home-grown woad, although even to the present 
day the statute prohibiting its use has never been 
repealed in England. With the increased use of 
the dyestuff in Europe, the cultivation and ex- 
traction of Indigo became an important Indian 
industry. 


N the latter half of the nineteenth century the 
world’s consumption of Indigo was esti- 
mated at 11,000,000 lbs. (100 per cent. strength), 
and the value of this dyestuff exported from India 
at about {4,000,000 sterling. Towards the close 
of the century, however, a great economic change 
came about through the application to Indigo 
of modern organic chemistry. 


The Secret of Indigo revealed 


OR 5,000 years our knowledge of Indigo had 
been practically stationary. In 1866 the 
late Professor Adolph von Baeyer began his 
momentous researches into the dyestuff, which 
by laying bare the innermost structure of the 
Indigo molecule, not only completely revolu- 
tionised the industrial manufacture, but also 
disclosed a veritable Aladdin’s cavern and a 
limitless vista of artificial dyestuffs, sharing the 
valuable properties of Indigo, but capable of 
dyeing every colour of the rainbow. These 
treasures only waited to be garnered by the 
skilled hand of the organic chemist. Baeyer’s 
researches demonstrated that the Indigo mole- 
cule consists of a complex assembly of 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen atoms 
arranged around a central nucleus of two benzine 
rings. 


AVING elucidated its structure, the chemist 
could now build up the dyestuff artificially 

from products contained in coal-tar. A number 
of different methods of doing this were devised, 
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INDIGO THROUGH THE AGES 








but it required about 20 years of patient work 
before a process was fully evolved at once 
capable of technical application and economically 
sound, 


Enter Synthetic Indigo 


N the year 1907 the synthetic manufacture 

of Indigo had become a firmly established 
German industry, whilst with the increasing 
demand for the artificial product, due to its lower 
price and greater purity, the consumption of 
the natural Indigo steadily decreased, until in 
1913 it only amounted to about one-fifth of the 
total consumption. 


T° bring the history of Indigo up to date we 

have still to mention that when the 
compulsory licence clauses of the Patent Act of 
1907 came into force, a combination of the large 
German dyestuff firms built a factory in England 
to supply the Indigo requirements of the British 
market. These works, situated at Ellesmere 
Port, on the Mersey, were equipped with the most 
modern plant and placed under the direction of 
German chemists. For a period after the out- 


break of war this factory was controlled by an 
official controller, but owing to the difficulty of 
maintaining output, it was finally sold to Messrs. 
Levinstein, Ltd., who in the opinion of the Board 
of Trade were the firm best able to conduct the 
The confidence of the 
From the 


manufacture efficiently. 
Government has been fully justified. 





British-made Synthetic Indigo awaiting despatch from Messrs. Levinstein's Ellesmere Port Works. 
Drawn for Messrs. Levinstein, Lid., by Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A. 


date of producing the first batch of Indigo in 
November, 1916, the works have been kept in full 
commission and the Indigo requirements of 
the British textile trade have been adequately 
met. 


A Triumph of British Manufacture 


HE process of manufacture at Ellesmere 
Port is in accordance with the most modern 
theory and practice. The early difficulties were 
very great. One of the essential raw materials 
of Synthetic Indigo had previously been imported 
from Germany and there was no plant for its 
manufacture at Ellesmere Port. It had thus to be 
manufactured first at Blackley. Even then a 
further difficulty arose from the circumstance 
that an acid which was necessary for the pro- 
duction of this raw material had just been com- 
mandeered by the Government for war purposes. 
It was necessary to find another way round, and 
Messrs. Levinstein’s scientific and technical staff 
found one, working out another process by which 
the commandeered article was dispensed with. 
Three months after the works were taken over 
the first batch of Indigo was made, and the plant 
has since run continuously and without the 
slightest hitch. The dyestuff Indigo thus enters 
upon a new period of its history as a fully equipped 
British industry. The British product is fully 
equal in quality to the best German manufacture, 
and sufficient of it is made to meet all the demands 
of the market. 
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LIFE’S HORIZON. 


HE opportunities of the future for those who save are many. 

Do not spend all you earn. Save as much as you can week 

by week. Save i your children’s education. Give them 
the right start in life. This is not preaching—it is sound common 
sense. Invest your money where it will grow and help your 
country at the same time. Buy Government securities—War Nyy 
Savings Certificates are ideal. Each 15/6 becomes £1 in five Wi 
years, and you can get your money whenever you want it, or if g 
you prefer them—buy National War Bonds. To do without 
trifles now will mean that you can buy useful things in the future. 


£ 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL WAR SAVINGS COMMITTEE, 
(Appointed by His Majesty's Treasury) 


Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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